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INTRODUCTION. 



IF it be a just observation, that every man who htf 
attained uncommon eminence in his particular line p£ 
pursuit, becomes an object worthy of the public notice^ 
how forcibly must such a maxim apply to that species 
of excellence which renders a man the greatest bene- 
factor to his fellow creatures, and the noblest subject of 
their contemplation ? Beneficence, pure in its inten- 
tions, wise and comprehensive in its plans, and active 
and successful in execution, must ever stand at the 
head of those ((ualities which elevate the human cha- 
racter ; and mankind cannot have a concern so impor- 
tant as the diffusion of such a spirit, by means of the 
most perfect and impressive examples, in which it has 
actually been displayed. 

Among those truly illustrious persons who, in the 
several ages and nations of the world, have marked 
their track through life by a continued course of doings 
goody few have been so distinguished, either by the ex- 
tent of the good produced, or the purity of motive and 
energy of character exhibited in the process of doiny ' 
it, as the late Mr. Howard. To have adopted the 
cause of the prisoner, the sick, and tiie destitute, not 
only in his own country, but throughout all Europe ; to 
have considerably alleviated the burden of pi'esent mi- 
sery among those unfortunate classes, and at the same 
time to have provided for the reformation of the vitious^ 
and the prevention of future crimes aad calamities ;— 
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to Mr. Earnests academy; but his coDtinu- 
ance there must, I cooceive, have been of short 
duratioo; and whatever might be his acqui- 
sitions in that place, he certainly did not sup- 
ply the deficiencies of his earlier education. 
As some of the accounts published concerning 
him might inculcate the idea that he had at- 
tained considerable proficiency in letters, I 
feel myself obliged, from my own knowledge, 
,to assert, that he was never able to speak or 
write his native language with grammatical 
correctness, and that his acquaintance with 
other languages (the French, perhaps, ex- 
cepted) was slight and superficial. In estima- 
ting the powers of his mind, it rather adds to 
the account that he had this additional diffi- 
culty to combat in his pursuit of the great ob- 
jects of his later years. 

Mr. Howard^s father died when he was 
young, and bequeathed tib him^and a daugh- 
ter, his only children, considerable fortunes. 
He directed in his will that his son should 
Dot come to the possession of his property till 
his twenty-fifth year* 

It was, probably, in consequence of the fa- 
therms direction that he was bound apprentice 
to a wholesale grocer in the city. This will 
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appear' a singular step ia the education of a 
yodng man of fortune ; but, at that period, 
inuring youth to habits of method and indus- 
try, and giving them a prudent regard to mo- 
ney, with a knowledge of the modes of em- 
ploying it to advantage, were by many consi- 
dered as the most important points in every 
condition of life. Mr. Howard was proba- 
bly indebted to this part of his education for 
some of that spirit of order, and knowledge 
of common affairs, ^rhich he possessed ; but 
he did not, in this situation, contract any of 
that love of aggrandizement which is the 
basis of all commercial exertions ; and so irk- 
some was the employment to him, that, on 
coming of age, he bought out the remainder 
of his time, and immediately set oat on his 
travels to France and Italy. 

On his return he mixed with the world, and 
lived in the style of other young men of lei- 
sure and fortune. He had acquired that taste 
for the ai;ts which the view of the most per- 
fect examples of them is fitted to create ; and, 
notwithstanding the defects of his education, 
he was not without an attachment to reading 
and. the study of nature. The delicacy of 
his constitution^ however; indyiced him to take 
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lodgings io the country, where for some time 
his health was the principal object of his' at- 
tention. As he was supposed to be of a con- 
sumptive habit, he was put upon a rigorous 
regimen of diet, which laid the foundation of 
that extraordinary abstemiousness and indif- 
ference to the gratifications of the palate which 
eyer after so much distinguished him. It is 
probable that, from his first appearance in a 
state of independence, his way of thinking 
and acting was marked by a certain siugu- 
laritj. Of this, one of the most remarkable 
consequences was his first marriage about his 
twenty-fifth year. As a return of gratitude to 
Mrs. Sarah Lardeau^ (or Loidore,) widow, 
with whom he lodged at Stoke Ncwington, for 
her kind attention to him during his invalid 
state, he proposed marriage to her, though she 
was twice his age, and extremely sickly ; and, 
notwithstanding her remonstrances on the im- 
propriety of such a union, he persisted in his 
design, and it took place. She is represented 
as a sensible, worthy woman; and on her 
death, three years afterwards, (during which 
interval he continued at Newington,) Mr. 
Howard was sincerely affected with his loss ; 
Dor did he ever fail to mention her with re- 
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spect, after his seotimeots of thinrra may have 
been supposed, from greater commerce with 
the world, to have uodergone a change. 

His liberality, with respect to pecuniary 
concerns, was early displayed ; and at no time 
of his life does he seem to have considered 
money in any other light than as an instru- 
ment of procuring happiness to himself and 
others. The little fortune that his wife pos- 
sessed he gave to her sister; and during his 
residence at Newington he bestowed much in 
charity, and made a handsome donation to the 
dissenting congregation there, for the purpose 
of providing a dwelling house for the minister. 

His attachment to religion was a principle 
imbibed from his earliest years, which conti- 
nued steady and uniform through life. The 
body of christians to whom he particularly . 
united himself were the Independents, and his : 
system of belief was that of the moderate " 
Calvinists. But though he seems early to 
have made up his mind as to the doctrines he 
thought best founded, and the mode of wor- 
ship he most approved, yet religion abstract- 
edly considered, as the relation between man 
and his Maker, and the grand support of 
morality, appears to have been the principal 

2 



cumsiauucD vx^ — 
were their zeal aud fiincerity. A 
nature of sects in general to ex 
earnestness in doctriae, and strict 
cipline, than the establishmeat f 
they dissent, it is not to be wonde 
a person of Mr. Horvard^s disposi 
regard the various deaomiaatioDs 
with predilection, and attach hin: 
most distiogiiished members. In 
seems chiefly to have joined the 
gregation in Wild-street, long ur 
nistry of the much-respected I 
His connexions were, I believe, 1 
class called the Rational Dissei 
•^twxhfthlv had not a more intimat 
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of eatholicUm, which led him to houour vir- 
tue and religion wherever he fouod them, aud 
to regard the means only as they were sub- 
servient to the end. 

He was created a Fellow of the Rojal So- 
ciety on May 13, 1756. This honour was 
not, I presume, conferred upon him in conse- 
quence of any extraordinary proficiency in 
science which he had manifested ; but rather 
in conformity to the laudable practice of that 
society, of attaching gentlemen of fortune and 
leisure to the interests of knowledge, by in- 
corporating them into their body. Mr. Honh 
ard was not unmindful of the obligation he 
lay under to contribute something to the com- 
mon stock of information. Three short 
papers of his are published in the Transac- 
tions. These are, 

In Vol. LIV. On the degree of cold ob- 
served at Cardington in the winter of 1 763, 
when Bird's Thermometer was as low as 
10 1-2. 

In Vol. LVII. On the heat of the waters 
at Bath, containing a table of the beat of the 
mrfters of the different baths. 
, In Vol LXI. On the heat of the ground 
on Mount Vesuvius. 



taste; aud eveo ui ui» taw;* ^^^ 
"was occupied by very differeat 
never travelled without some ins 
that purpose. I have heard h 
mention some experiments on the 
union of the piimary colours in < 
portions, in which he employed 
some assiduity. 

After the death of his wife, 
1756, he set out upon another to 
to commence it with a visit to 
Lisbon. The event of this d( 
hereafter mentioned. He remai 
•few months ; and, on his return, I 
the house on his estate at Car 
Bedford, where he settled. In I 
a very suitable alliance with IM 
T4>4>Jo plHMt dausrhter of Ed 
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sex, he passed, as I have often heard him de- 
dare, the only years of true enjoyment which 
he had known in life. Soon after his mar- 
riage he purchased Watcombe, in the New 
Forest, Hampshire, and removed thither. Con- 
cerning his way of life in this pleasant re- 
treat, I find nothing characteristic to relate, 
except the state of perfect security and har- 
mony in which he managed to live in the 
midst of a people, against whom his predeces- 
sor thought it necessary to employ all the 
contrivances of engines and guns in order to 
preserve himself from their hostilities. He 
had, indeed, none of those propensities which 
so frequently embroil country gentlemen with 
their neighbours, both small and great. He 
was no sportsman, no executor of the game 
laws, and in no respect an encroacher on the 
rights and advantages of others. In possess- 
ing him, the poor could not fail soon to find 
that they had acquired a protector and bene- 
factor; and I am unwilling to believe that 
in any part of the world these relations are 
not returned with gratitude and attachment. 
After continuing at Watcombe three or four 

years, he sold the place, and went back to 

2# 
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Canlin^on, which theaceforth becime his 
filed residence. 

Here he ateadtl^ pumied those plana, both 
with respect to the i^ulatioo of his personal 
aod famil}' coac«ros, and to the promodon of 
the good of those around him, which priaci- 
ple and ioclioation led him to approve. 
Though without the ambition of niakiug a 
Bplcndid appearance, he had a taste for ele- 
gaDt neatoew in his habitation and furniture. - 
Hb sobrietj' of maDners and peculiarities of 
living did not lit him for much promiscuous 
society ; yel no man received his select friends 
with more true boEpitalily; and he always 
maintained an intercourse with several of the 
^rst persons in his county, who knew and re- 
spected hb worth. Indeed, however uncom- 
plying he might l>e with tlie freedoms and 
irregularities of polite life, he was I^ no 
means negligent of its received forms; and, 
though he might be denominated a mao of 
scruples aud singularities, no one would dis- 
pute his cMm to the title of a gentlemaii. 

But the tenns on which he held society 
with persons of his own condition, are of much 
leu importance in tbe view I mean to take of 
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his character, than the methods by which he 
reDdered himself a blessing to the iodigeat 
and frieodtess in a small circle, before he ex- 
tended his beaevoleQce to so wide a compass. 
It seems to have been the capital object of his 
ambition, that the poor in his village should 
be the most orderly in their manners^ the neat- 
est in their persons and habitations, and pos- 
sessed of the greatest share of the comforts 
of lite, that could be met with in any part of 
England. And as it was his disposition to 
carry every thing he undertook to the great- 
est pitch of perfection, so he spared no pains 
or expense to' effect this purpose. He began 
by building a number of neat cottages on his 
e^te, annexing to each a little laad for a 
garden, and other conveniences. In this 
project, which might be considered as an ob- 
ject of taste as well as of benevolence, he had 
the full concurrence of his excellent partner. 
I remember his relating that once, having set- 
tled his accounts at the close of a year, and 
found a balance in his favour, he proposed to 
his wife to make use of it in a journey to Lon- 
don, or any other gratification she chose. 
" What a pretty cottage it would build," was 
her answer ; and the money was so employed. 



employ meat, to assist them in s 
distress, and to educate their cl: 
order to preserve their morals, h( 
condition that they should regu 
their several places of worship, 
from public houses, and from such 
as he thought pernicious; and 
their compliance idth his rules 
them tenants at will. 

I shall here beg leave to Hic^re 
order to make some general obt 
the dififerent methods that may be 
bettering the condition of the low 
numerous class among us. In 
which they too frequently appet 
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as creatures of an inferior species, only to he 
benefited by the constant exercise of his 
authoritj and superintendence. And I beiieve 
the fact to be, that, from the operation of our 
poor laws, and other circumstances, the poor 
in this country are more thoughtless, impro- 
vident, and helpless, than those of almost any 
other nation. Humanity will, therefore, in 
guch a state of things, think it necessary to 
assume the entire management of those who 
can neither think nor act for their own good; 
and will direct and overrule ail their con- 
cerns, just as it would those of children and 
idiots. In short, it will aim at such a kind 
of influence as the Jesuits of Paraguay esta- 
blished (perhaps witii the . same benevolent 
views) over the simple natives. 

But is this state of pupilage to be perpe- 
tual ? and, in a lat)d of liberty and equal laws, 
IS the great body of people always to exist in 
^ condition of actual subjection to, and de- 
pendence on, the few ? Are they never to be 
intrusted with their own happiness, but always 
to look up for support 'and direction to those 
who in reality are less independent than them- 
selves? This is an idea which a liberal mind 
will be unwilling to admit; and it will anx- 




iousty look forward to a perio^, in which 
iTM^anueBfl of couditioa shall not neceffiiirily 
iiDjily debasement of nature; but those of 
EVKHv rank in society, feeling powers wtthia 
tliemeelves to secure their esseatial comforts, 
sliall rely upon Iheir own exertiooa, and be 
guided by the diclates of their own reason. 
That tliis is not ao imaginary state of things 
the general cotiditioo of the lowest classes in 
some couutries, and even in some parts of En- 
gland, where the working poor, at the same 
time that their earnings enable them to pro- 
cure the comforts of life, are inured to batata 
of sobriety and frugality, is ■ sufficient proof. 
There are few counties in England which 
afford less employment to a numerous poor 
than that of Bedford; of course, wages are 
low, and much distress would prevail wen 
it not for the humanity of the gentlemen who 
reside upon their estates. Among these Mr. 
Howard diBtioguished himself by a peculiar 
attention to the comfwt and improvement of his 
dependents; imd he was accordingly beld by 
them in the highest respect and veneration. 
I may add, that he potsessed their i.ov»; 
which is not always the case with those who 
reader essential services to the peopls of that 
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class. But he treated them with kindness, as 
well as beneficence; and he particularly 
avoided every thing stern or imperious in his 
manner towards them. Whatever there might 
appear of strictness in the discipline he en- 
forced, it had only in view their best interests; 
and if under his protection they could pass a 
tranqu|l old age, in their own comfortable cot- 
tages, rather than end their lives in a work- 
house, the subordination to which they sub- 
mitted was amply compensated. It is certain 
that the melioration of manners and princi- 
ples which he promoted, was the most effec- 
tual means of eventually rendering them more 
independent ; and I have reason to know, that, 
i latterly at least, he was as well affected to the 
rights, as he was solicitous to augment the 
comforts, of the poor. 

His charities were not confined to those 
more immediately connected with his proper- 
ty; they took in the whole circle of neigli- 
, bourbood. His bounty was particularly di- 
I rected to that fundamental point in improving 
I the condition of the poor, giving them a sober 
' and useful education. From early life he attend- 
I ed to this object ; and he established schools for 
both sexes, conducted upon the most judicious 
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schools was fluctuatiDg; but the ini 

were uninterrupted. In every othei 

-which a man, thoroughly disposed to 

with the means Providence has bestov 

huDv can exercise his liberality, Mr. 

stood among the foremost He was 

a subscriber to various public sch 

benevolence, but his private charitit 

largely diffused, and i^emarkably wel 

ed. It was, indeed, only to his pa 

confidents and coadjutors that many 

were ever known; but they render I 

most ample testimony in this respect 

very intimate and confidential friend, tl 
Mr. ThoifinR Smtiii ^f -o^a^^^^ • 
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tenaiits ; and, constderiiig how mncb his heait 
and time were engaged in his great and com- 
prehensive plans, it was surprising with what 
minuteness he would send home his directions 
about his private donations. His schools 
were continued to the last.'' It is impossible 
any stronger proof can be given, that the 
habit of doing good was wrought into his very 
nature, than that, while his public actions 
placed him without 2^ rival for deeds of phi- 
lanthropy, he should still be unaUe to satisfy 
his benevdlent desires without his accustomed 
benefits to his neighbours and dependents. 

Another early feature of that character 
which Mr. Howard afterwards so conspicu- 
ously displayed, was a determined resistance 
of injustice and oppression. No one could be 
more firmly relied on as the protector of right 
and innocence against unfeeling and unprinci- 
pled power. His indignation was roused by 
any attempts to encroach or domineer ; and his 
spirit led him, without hesitation, to express, 
both in words .and actions, his sense of such 
conduct. As no man could be more perfectly 
independent, both in mind and situation, than 
himself, he made that use of his advantage 

which every independent man ought to do;— 

3 
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lie acted as principle directed him, regardless 
ivliom he might displease by it; he strongly 
marked his different sensations with respect 
to different characters; and he was not less 
strenuous in opposing pernicious schemes, 
than in promoting beneficial ones. 

The love of order and regularity likewise 
marked the early as well as the later periods 
of his life ; it directed his own domestic con- 
cerns equally with his plans for the benefit of 
others. His disposition of time was exact and 
methodical. He accurately knew the state of 
all his affairs; and the hand of economy re- 
gulated what the heart of generosity dispen- 
sed. His taste in dress, furniture, and every 
thing exterior, was turned to simplicity and 
neatness; and this conformity of disposition 
rendered him an admirer of the sect of qua- 
kers, with many individuals of which he 
maintained an intimate connexion. 

In common with many other benevolent 
and virtuous characters, he had a fondness for 
gardening, and the cultivation of plants, both 
useful and ornamental. Indeed, as his own 
diet was almost entirely of the vegetable kind, 
he had various inducements to attend to this 
pleasing occupation. That most valuable root. 
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the potato, was a great favourite with him ; 
and a remarkable productive species of it, 
which he recommended to public notice, was 
distinguished by his name. His garden was 
an object of curiosity, both for the elegant 
manner in which it was laid out, and for the 
excellence of its productions; and in his va- 
rious travels he frequently brought home, and 
distributed among his friends, the seeds of 
curious kinds of cultivated vegetables. 

In this manner Mr. Howard passed the 
tranquil years of his settled residence at Car-* 
dington; happy in himself, and the instrument 
of good to all around him. But this state 
was not long to continue. His domestic feli- 
city received a fatal wound from the death of 
his beloved wife, in the year 1 765, soon after 
delivery of her only child. It is unnece^ary 
to say how a heart like his must have felt onf 
such an event. They who have been wit- 
nesses of the sensibility with which, many 
years afterwards, he recollected it, and know 
how he honoured and cherished her memory, 
will conceive his sensations at that trying pe- 
riod. He was thenceforth attached to his 
home only by the duties annexed to it; of 
which the most interesting was the educatioQ 
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of his infaut son. This was an office wliich 
almost immediately commeaced ; for, accord- 
iog to his ideas, education had place from the 
very first dawa of the meotal faculties. The 
Tery unfortuoate issue of his cares, with re- 
spect to his SOD, has caused a charge to be 
brou|i;ht against him very deeply aflfecting his 
paternal character. That this charge was in 
its main circumstance false and calumnious^ 
has, I trust, been proved, to the satisfaction 
of the public, by appeals to facts which have ' 
remained uncontroverted. I shall not, there- 
fore, go over again the ground of this contro- 
versy; but shall rather follow the proper line 
of this work, by briefly displaying Mr. How- 
ard's ideas on education, and his manner of 
executing thenu 

Regarding children as creatures possessed of 
strong passions and desires, without reason and 
experience to control them, he thought that 
Bature seemed, as it were, to mark them out 
as the subjects of absolute authority; and that 
the first and fundamental principle to be in- 
culcated upon them, was implicit and unlimit- 
ed obedience. This cannot be efiected by any- 
process of reasoning, before reason has its 
commencement; and, therefore, must be the 
result of coercion. Now, as no man ever 
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moie effectually combined the lenUer in moik 
with the fortiier in re, the coercion he prac- 
tised was calm and gentle, but at the same tim^ 
steady and resolute. I shall give an instance 
of it which I had fi-om himself. His child 
one day, wanting something which he was not 
to have, fell into a fit of crying, which the 
nurse could not pacify. Mr. Howard toofc 
him from her, and laid him quietly in his lap, 
till, fatigued with crying, he became stilL 
This process, a few times repeated, had such 
an effect, that the child, if crying ever so 
Tiolently, was rendered quiet the instant hia 
father took him. In a similar manner, with* 
out harsh words and threats, still less blows^ 
he gained every other point which he thought 
necessary to gain, and brought the child to 
such a habit of obedience, that I have heard 
him say he believed his son would have put 
his finger into the fire if he had commanded 
him. Certain it is, that many fathers could 
not, if they approved it, execute a plan of 
this kind ; but Mr. Howard in this case only 
{Pursued the general method which he took to 
effect any thing winch a thorough conviction 
of its propriety induced him to undertake. It 

•1^ absurd, therefore, to represent bim as wiint* 
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wua jrespeci lo ms sod, it was 0DI3 
he was more interested in bis welfs 
this course of discipline, whatever b 
of it, could not have been long practi 
the child was early sent to school, 
father lived very little at home afterw 
to its effect on the youth's mind, (if 
cot intention, be the circumstance < 
Mr. Howard's vindication is to d< 
consider it as a manifest impossibi 
controlling the child should have 
cause of the young man's insanity. 
such remote cause could be suppos 
ble of producing such an effect, the 
extreme of indulgeqce would have 
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seDtiments attending that relation. And this 
has been the great evil of that rigorous mode 
of education, once so general, and still fre- 
quent among persons of a particular persua- 
sioD. I have authority to say, that Mr. How- 
ard was at length sensible that he had in some 
measure mistaken the mode of forming his sou 
to that character he wished him to acquire; 
though, with respect to his mental derange- 
ment, I know that he imputed no blame to 
himself on that head. With what parental 
sorrow he was affected by that event will ap- 
pear in the progress of the narration. 

Having now given such a view of the tem- 
per and manners of this excellent person, in 
his private situation, as may serve to intro- 
duce him to the reader's acquaintance at the 
time of his assuming a public character, ( 
shall, without further delay, proceed to trace 
him through those years of his life, the em- 
ployment of which alone has rendered hint ao 
object of the curiosity and admiration of his 
countrymen. 

In the year 1773 Mr. Howard was nomi- 
nated high sheriff of the county of Bedford. 
An obstacle, however, lay in the way of his 
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accepting that office, concerning which I shall 
take the liberty of making a few remarks. 

When a principled dissenter, whose condi- 
tion in life permits him to aspire to the honour 
of serving his country in some posts of magis- 
tracy, reflects on his situation, he finds that he 
must make his election of one of the three 
following determinations. He must either 
^comply with a religious rite of another church, 
merely on account of its being made the con- 
dition of receiving the office ; or take upon 
himself the office, without such compliance, 
under all the hazard that attends it ; or he 
must quietly sit down under that vacation 
from public charges which the state, in its 
wisdom, has imposed upon him, satisfied with 
promoting the welfare of individuals by modes 
not interdicted to him. It would be great 
presumption in me to decide which of these 
determinations is most conformable to duty* 
In fiact, there is only a choice of difficulties, 
and the decision between them must ba^left to 
every man's own feelings, which, if his inten- 
tions be good and honest, will scarcely lead 
him wrong. But it was perfectly suitable to 
Mr. Howard's character to make option of the * 

office with the hazard^ for as, on the one 
2 
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hand, no consideration on earth could have; 
induced him to violate his religious princi- 
t^es; so, on the other, his active disposition^ 
and zeal for the public good, strongly impel- 
led him to assume a station, in which those 
qualities might have free scope for exertion; 
and as to personal hazard, that was nev^er an 
obstacle in his way. There may be casuists 
who will condemn this choice, and regard it 
as a serious offence against the laws of his 
country, to have taken upon' him an office 
without complying with its preliminary conr 
didons. But, I conceive, the sincere philan- 
thropist will rather make a different reflection, 
and feel a shock in thinking, that, h^d Mr* 
Howard been influenced by those apprehen* 
sions which would have operated upon most 
men, he would have been excluded from that 
situation which gave occasion to all those 
services which he rendered to humanity ia* 
his own country, and throughout £urope.^ 

* The penalties to Trhich Mr. Howard, in this in- 
stance, exposed himself, are declared in the following 
elau&e of the teat acty which cannot too often be placed 
before the eyes of Britons. ** Every pe^-son that .shall 
neglect or refase to take the sacrament as aforesaid, 
»nd yet^ after such neglect or refusal^ shall execute 
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He entered upon his office with the reai^ 
lution of performing all its duties with that 
punctuality which marked his conduct in 
every thing he undertook. Of these one of 

Any of the said offices or emplogrments, and being 
thereupon lawfully conyicted, shall be disabled to sue, 
or use any action, bill, plaint, or information, in course 
of law, or to prosecute any suit in any court of equity, 
or to be guardian of any child, or executor or adminis^ 
trator of any person, or capable of any legacy, or 
deed of gift, or to bear any office ; and shall forfeit the 
sum of five hundred pounds, to be recovered by him 
or them that shall sue for the same." — In the debate 
oti the repeal of this act, the mover, with much elo- 
quence, introduced the very case of Mr. Howard, and 
seemed considerably to impress his audience by the 
supposition of such a man suffering its penalties, in 
consequence ef an information which any villain might 
lay against him. In reply, it was said, that whatever 
•were a man's intentions, if he voluntarily contravened 
a known law of his country, it ought not to be reckon- 
ed a hardship that he incurred the penalties by which- 
it was sanctiolhed. And this reasoning is undoubtedly 
just, as it respects the interests of an individual put ia 
competition with the security of a law. But surely 
it is a proper consideration for the legislature, whe- 
ther a law "be grounded on tbose principles of equity 
and general utility which can justify the imposition of 
such dreadful penalties for the breach of it, especially 
when experience 'has shown that the most conscien- 
tious and welUntentioiied persons are most liable to 
incur them. 
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the most impoftant, though least agreeable, is 
the inspection of the prisons within its jurist 
diction. But this, to him, was not only an act 
of duty ; it interested him as a material eoo^ 
eern of humanity. 

The attention of Mr. Howard to persons 
*' sick and in prison," is by himself dated as 
far back as the year 1756, when he was in- 
duced by a singular, but what I should call a 
sublime, curiosity, to visit Lisbon, then lying 
In the recent ruins of its terrible earthquake. 
The packet in which he sailed being taken 
by a French privateer, he, with the rest of 
the crew, was first exposed to all the barbari- 
ties exercised by those licensed pirates, who 
f)088es8 the right of the sword, not mollified by 
the feelings of gentlemen ; and, on his arrival 
in France, he for a time endured some of the 
hardships of a prisoner of war, and became 
acquainted with all the sufferings of his coun- 
trymen in the same situation. These, on his 
return to England, he took care to make 
known to the commissioners of sick and 
wounded seamen, who gave him their thanks 
for his information, and exerted themselves 
to obtain redress. It was impossible that so 
feeling a lesson of the calamities inflicted upon 
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the unprotected classes of mankind, by felloW 
^reatures, *' dressed in a little.brief authori* 
tj,'' should fail to make a durable impression 
on such a mind as Mr. Howard's. 

It was not, however, till the period of his 
serving the office of sheriff, that the distresses 
of those confined in the civil prisons of his 
own country engaged his particular notice. In 
the introduction to his State of the Prisons^ he 
has, with the most unassuming simplicity, re« 
lated the gradual progress of his inquiries ; 
and in what manner he was led, from an exa- 
mination of the gaols in his own small county, 
to an investigation of all the circumstances 
belonging to this branch of police throughout 
the kingdopfi. ' • 

The first thing which struck him was the 
enormous injustice of remanding to prison for 
the payment of fees those who had been ac- 
quitted or discharged without trial. As the 
magistrates of his county, though willing to 
redress this grievance, did not conceive them- 
selves possessed of the power of granting a 
remedy, Mr. Howard travelled into some of 
the neighbouring counties in search of a pre- 
cedent. In this se^ch, scenes of calamity 
and injustice still opening upon him, he went 



90, and paid visits to most of the county 
gaols in fingland. Some peculiarly deplo- 
rable objects coming in his view, who had 
been brought from the bridewells, he was in- 
duced to enter upon an examination of these 
places of confinement ; for which purpose he 
travelled again into the counties he had be- 
fore seen, and into all the rest, visiting houses 
of correction, city and town gaols. 

He had carried on these inquiries with so 
much assiduity, that, so early as March, 1774, 
he was desired to communicate his informa- 
tion to the house of commons, and received 
their thanks. As he was then little known, 
I cannot nuich wonder that so extraordinary 
an instance of pure and active benevolence 
was not universally comprehended, even by 
that patriotic body ; for a member thought fit 
to ask him '' at whose expense he travelled ?" 
a question which Mr. Howard could scarcely 
answer without some indignant emotions. Soon 
after this public testimony given to the exist- 
ence of great abuses and defects in our prisonSy 
a very worthy member, Mr. Popham, brought 
into the house two^bills, one '' for the relief of 
acquitted prisoners in matter of fees'' — the 
other " for preserving the health of prisoners.'* 

These salutary acts passed during the sanse 
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session, and made a commeacement of those 
reforms iK^hich have since been so much ex- 
tended. Mr. Howard, aware of the great 
deficiency of the mode of promulgating laws 
among us, had these acts printed in a differ- 
ent character, and sent to every keeper of a 
county gaol in England. 

In this year he was induced, by the ur- 
gent persuasions of his neighbours and friends 
of the town of Bedford, to stand candidate, in 
conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, to repr^ 
sent that borough in parliament ]So two 
persons could be better entitled to the esteem 
of a town ; and they were very warmly sup- 
ported in a contest, which, however, terminated 
in the return of two other gentlemen. Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. Howard petitioned the 
house against the return ; and the event was, 
that the former, and one of the sittipg members, 
were declared duly elected. To those who are 
acquainted with the constitution of that bo- 
rough, k will not appear extraordinary, that 
a person possessing the attachment of a majo- 
rity of the inhabitant voters should lose his 
election. This, however, was a most fortu- 
nate circumstance for the public; since, if 
Mr. Howard had obtained a seat in the house 
of commons, his plans for the reformation of 
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prisoDs must have been brought within a nar-* 
row compass; aad the collateral inquiries, 
which, so greatly to the advantage of huma^ 
nity, he afterwards adopted^ could never have 
existed. 

It was Mr. Howard's intention to have pub- 
lished his account of English prisons in spring, 
1775; but as he was sensible that to point 
out defects, without at the same time suggest- 
ing remedies, would be of little advantage, he 
thought it best to examine with his own eyes 
what had been actually put in practice with 
respect to this part of police in. some of the 
most enlightened countries on the continent. 
Accordingly, in that year he visited France, 
Flanders, Holland, and Germany; and in 
1776 repeated his visit to those countries, and 
also went to Switzerland. In the intervals he 
made a journey to Scotland and Ireland, and 
revisited the county gaols and many others in 
England. 

Thus furnished with a stock of information 
greater than had ever before been collected on 
this subject, and, indeed, probably greater 
than any man had, tn the same space of time, 
ever collected on any subject that required si- 
milar paids, he offered it to the public, in 
1777, in a quarto volume of near 500 pages, 
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dedicated to the house of Gommons, by iraj 
of grateful acIinowledgineDt for the honour 
conferred on him by their thanks, and for the 
attention they had bestowed on the business. 
Before I proceed to give an account of this 
vork, I shall just observe, that so zealous was 
Mr. Howard to diffuse information, and so 
determined to obviate any idea that he meant 
to repay his expenses by the profitable trade 
of book making, that, besides a profuse muni- 
ficence in presenting copies to all the princi- 
pal persons in the kingdom,' and a)l his parti- 
cular friends, he insisted on fixing the price of 
the volume so low, that, had every copy been 
sold, he v/oald still have presented the public 
with aU the plates, and great part of the printing. 
And this practice he followed in all his subse- 
quent publications; so that, with literal pro- 
[Hriety, he may be said to have given them to 
tiie world. By the large expenses of his 
journey, charities, and publications, he has 
made himself even a greater pecuniary bene- 
factor to mankind than can readily be paral- 
leled in any age or country, his proportioned 
circumstances considered. Tet how small a- 
part was this of the fiacrifices he made ! 

He chose the press of Mr. Eyres at War- 
rington, induced by various elegant specimens 
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which had issued from it, and by the bpportu- 
uity a country press afforded of having the 
work done under his own inspection, at his 
own time, and with all the minute accuracy 
of correction he determined to bestow on it. 
I may also say, that an opinion of the advan- 
tage he might there enjoy of some literary 
assistance in Ihe revision and improvement of 
his papers, was a farther motive. To this 
choice I was indebted for that intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, which I shall 
ever esteem one of the most hpnourable cir- 
cumstances of my life, and the lively recol- 
lection of which will, I trust, never quit me 
while memory remains. He resided ia War- 
rington during the whole time of printing, 
and his attention to-business was roost indefa- 
tigable. During a very severe winter he 
made it his practice to rise at three or four 
in the morning, for the purpose of collating 
every word and figure of his daily proof sheet 
with the original. 

As I thought it right to mention Mr. How- 
ard's literary deficiencies, it is become neces- 
sary to inform the public of the manner in 
which his works were composed. On his re- 
turn from his tours he took all his memoran- 
dum books to an old retired friend of his, 
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who assisted him in methodisiog them, and 
copied out the whole matter id correct lan- 
guage. They were then put into the hands 
of Dr. Price, from whom thej underwent a 
. reyisioD, and received occasionally consider- 
able alterations. What Mr. Howard himself 
thought of the advantages they derived from 
his assistance, will -appear from the following 
passages in letters to Dr. Price: ** I am 
ashamed to think how much I have accumu- 
lated your labours ; yet I glory in that assist- 
ance to which I owe so much credit in the 
world, and, under Providence, success in my 
endeavours."—^" It is from your kind aid 
and assistance, my dear friend, that I derive 
so much of my character and influence. I 
exult in declaring it, and shall carry a grate- 
ful sense of it to the last hour of my exist- 
ence.'' With his papers thus corrected, Mr* 
Howard came to the press at Warrington; 
and first he read them all over carefully with 
me, which perusal was repeated sheet by sheet 
as they were printed. As new facts and ob- 
servations were continually suggesting them- 
selves to his mind, he put the matter of them 
upon paper as they occurred, and then re- 
quested me to clothe them in such expressions 
as I thought proper. On these occasions, such 
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was his diffidence, that I found it difficult to 
make him acquiesce in his own language when, 
as frequently happened, it was unexception- 
able. Of this additional matter, some was 
interwoven with the text, but the greater part 
was necessarilj thrown into notes, which, in 
some of his volumes, are numerous. 

The tiUe of this first work is, The State of 
the Prisons in England and Wales; with Pre- 
Uminary Observations, and an Account of 
same Foreign Prisons. It begins with a gene- 
ral View of Distress in Prisons, showing in 
what respects those of England are deficient 
in the articles of food, water, bedding, and 
fresh air; and that the morals of the prison- 
ers are totally neglected, the most criminal 
and abandoned being suffered to corrupt the 
younger and less practised. Notice is also 
taken of the gaol fever, a disease which has 
in a peculiar manner infested the prisons of 
this country, and has, at various times, spread 
Its ravages from them among our courts of 
judicature, our fleets, and armies. The au- 
thor's next section is on Bad Customs in Pri- 
sons, under which he takes notice of the de- 
mand of garnish, the perifiission of gaming, the 
use of irons, the practice of varying the towns 
where the assizes are held, the local unfre- 
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quency of gaol delivery, the fees stili demand- 
ed by clerks of assize and of the peace, the 
noD-resideocy of gaolers, the crowding of gaols 
with the wives and children of prisoners, and 
the circumstance of some gaols being private 
property. From this, and the foregoing sec- 
tion, every one must be convinced of the 
^ireadful state of our police in this important 
matter, and the absolute necessity for a re- 
formation. For proof (hat the complaints 
here made in general terms are not unfounded 
or exaggerated, he properly refers to the sub- 
sequent account of particular gaols, where 
they are too abundantly verified. He con- 
cludes the second section with an enumera- 
tion of all the prisoners In England and Wales, 
under their several classes, who, in 1776, 
amounted to 4,084, a number much less than 
some vague conjectures had stated, yet suffi- 
ciently great to demand the serious attention 
of the le^slature, especially when it is consi- 
dered that every man in prison may be reck- 
oned to have two dependants on him for sup- 
port. 

Mr. Howard's third section offers Propo- 
sed Improvements in the Structure and Ma- 
nagement of Prisons. He begins with obser- 
vations 00 the prison it8elf> with respect to its 
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situation and plan, the latter of which is illus- 
trated by an engraving. He then proceeds 
to that most essential topic, the regulations. 
These he considers under the several heads of 
gaoler, chaplain, surgeon, fees, cleanliness, 
food, bedding, rules and orders, and inspector. 
He much insists upon the necessity of absolute- 
ly taking away the tap from the keepers of pri- 
sons, the possession of which was obviously the 
cause of promoting intemperance and riot, from 
the interest it gave the keeper in such irregula- 
rities. In lieu of this source of profit, he pro- 
poses a liberal addition to the salaries of this 
officer, the importance and respectability of 
whose employ he everywhere inculcates. He 
makes a separate article of bridewells, the ori- 
^nal penitentiary houses of the country, and 
planned with much wisdom, but which, by long 
neglect and abuse, were become rather a nui- 
sance than an advantage to the police. In 
many of them, though the persons confined 
were sentenced to hard latour, no work of any 
kind was done ; and this state of idleness, with 
the company of hardened criminals, proved to 
be a most effectual method of completing the 
corruption of young and petty offenders. Va- 
rious excellent remarks and suggestions are 
given in the whole of this section, which con- 
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tains the groundwork of all improvemeiit \n 
the ecoQomj of prisons and houses of correc- 
don. 

lo section lY. Mr. Howard gives an ac- 
count of Foreign Prisons ; not of all he had 
seen, but of such only as afforded matter of 
instruction; nor in these does he notice the 
frauds and defects be observed ; for he sayB, 
''the redress and investigation of foreign 
abuses was not my object." The countries of 
which the prisons are described are, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and Flan- 
ders. In the first, the suspicious policy which 
then prevailed would have rendered it very 
difficult for him to have obtained access to the 
interior part of the prisons, had he not availed 
himself of a benevolent rule, which permits 
any person to distribute alhis to the prisoners 
with his. own hands. A spirit of order and 
precision, tempered with humanity, was ob- 
servable in the conduct of this department, 
the regulations of which were fixed by a very 
comprehensive and judicious code contained 
in an arr§t of 1717. In Switzerland, the 
separation of male and female prisoners, the ' 
solitary confinement of felons, and the employ- 
ment of those called galley slaves, are circum- 
stances deserving notice. The German pri- 
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sons are regulated in a similar mauoer ; and 
the houses of correction at Manheim, Ham- 
burgh, and Bremen, afford useful examples 
of order and industry* But it is in Hol- 
land that the purpose of reforming criminals 
bj a course of discipline is carried into exe- 
cution With most care and effect. Few debt- 
ors, and few atrocious offenders are to be 
found there ; and the rasp and spin houses 
contain the^ great body of prisoners. The 
regulations of these are given in detail, and 
the different employments of the piisoners in 
different towns are particularly noted. Hol- 
land appears to bC'^Mr. Howard's great school, 
to which we shall see that he was never 
wearied in returning. The Austrian Nether- 
lands offer some of the largest establishments 
of the penitentiary kind, and prove the possibi- 
lity of managing a great number of criminals 
so as to make them useful to the state, and de- 
cent in their behaviour, by the aid of steady 
discipline and separate confinement at night. 
Mr. Howard saw, what 1 suppose was then 
deemed an impossibility in England, in the 
house of correction at Ghent, near 190 stout 
criminals governed with as much apparent 
ease as the most sober and well disposed as- 
sembly in civil society. The regulations ^ 



length. Mr. Howaiu . 
with a forcible and manly appeal to i 
trjmen with respect to the compariso 
obliged to exhibit between foreign 
glish police in this point, so unfavoo 
the latter ; calling upon his reader t 
firoDi the facts laid before lum, '' n 
design of reforming our prisons be 
visionary ; and whether idleness, deb 
disease/ and famine, be the necessar 
ants of a- prison, or only connected 
our ideas, for want of a more per 
ledge and more enlarged views." 
Section V. takes up the greates 
book. It contains a particular 
English prisons, arranged accord' 
cuits, and comprising every coun 
The mode adopter 
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the circumstances suggested. Lists are given 
of legacies and benefactions; and all tables of 
fees, and rules and orders, are copied verbatim. 
Next to these are concise accounts of all the 
county bridewells, and the town gaols and 
bridewells, with occasional remarks. The 
work is closed by some tables relative to fees 
and numbers, crimes and punishments, of cri- 
minals. A short conclusion terminates the 
whole, in which the author apologizes for the 
language of censure he has sq often been com* 
pelied to use ; enumerates the leading objects 
requiring reform ; and promises, that if such 
a thorough parliamentary inquiry into this 
great object as alone can prove effectual to 
put it upon a proper footing should be under- 
taken, he would devote his time to a more 
extensive foreign journey, for the sake of ob- 
taining new information to lay before the 
public, 

' I cannot dismiss the account of Mr. How- 
ard's first and great work, without a few re- 
flections, to which the contemplation of it 
gives rise. And first, we may derive' from it 
a clear idea of the capital objecQt which the 
author had at heart respecting prisoners. 
These were, to alleviate their miseries, and 
correct their vices. As to the former purpose, 
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he considered that men, partakiog a common 
nature, have certain claims upon their fellow 
creatures which nothing can entirely abro- 
gate :— that even the highest degree of crimi- 
nality does not absolutely exclude compassion 
towards the perpetiators of crimes, especially 
when suffering under their effects; — that as 
no man passes through life without some de- 
viation from strict rectitude, so none has lived 
without the performance of some good actions 
— and that, although human laws must draw 
a line between such circumstances of conduct 
as do, or do not, come within their cognizance, 
yet there is a tribunal before which all man- 
kind must appear as culprits, only distinguish- 
ed by the degree of delinquency. He further 
considered that among the inmates of a pri- 
son there is every possible degree of moral de- 
merit, fro'm the mere inconsiderate violation 
of some hard, ill understood, local law, to the 
deliberate breach of the most sacred and uni- 
versal rule of action ; and that a great number 
are, in the eye of the law, innocent persons, 
only under a temporary state of confinement, 
till their conduct i^ properly investigated. 
From these different views of the subject, he 
convinced himself that it was the duty of 
every sodety'to pay due attention to the 
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health, and, ia some degree, even to the com- 
forts, of all who are hdd in a state of confinei- 
ment ; — ^that wanton and unnecessary rigour 
should be practised upon none ; — and that some 
were entitled to^all the indulgences compati* 
ble with their condition. It was, however, by 
DO means his wish (as some chose to represent 
it) to render a prison so comfortable an abode 
that the lowest order of society might find 
their condition even bettered by admission 
into it. On the contrary, the system of disci- 
pline which he desired to establish, was such 
as would appear extremely grievous to those 
of an idle and licentious disposition. For, 
uphenever imprisonment was made the pudish- 
ment of a crime, his idea of reformation be- 
came a leading principle in the regulation of 
prisons ; and it was that which cost him the 
chief labour in collecting and applying facts. 
To accomplish this end he showed that these 
>thin^ were essential ; — strict and constant su- 
perintendence — close and regular employment 
• — ^religious instruction— rewards for industry 
and good behaviour, and penalties for sloth 
and audaciousness — distribution into classes 
and divisions, according to age, ses, delin- 
quency, &c. — and occasional and nocturnal 
solitude. In laying down these regulations, 
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he might be thought to have given waf to a 
certaio austerity, were it not so tempered by 
attedtion to the real demands of human nature, 
and sanctified by a regard to the best interests 
of offenders themselves, that the friend of man- 
kind was ever apparent, even in the strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He extremely lamented that the 
plan of reformation seemed, of all parts of his 
system of improvement, least entered into or 
understood in this country. The vulgar idea 
that our criminals are hardened and abandon- 
ed beyond all possibility of amendment, ap- 
peared to him equally irrational and pernicious. 
He scorned, through negligence or despair, to 
give up the worst cases of mental corruption; 
he fully believed that proper remedies, duly 
administered, would receiver a large share of 
them; and he thought it the greatest of cru- 
elties to consign a soul to perdition, without 
having made every effort for retrieving it 
Merely to get rid of convicts by execution or 
perpetual banishment, he regarded as a piece 
of barbarous policy, equally denoting want of 
feeling, and deficiency of resource; and he 
had not so much English prejudice about him 
as to suppose, that a system not adopted in 
this country, was, therefore, absurd or im- 
practicable. 
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My second topic of reflection is the striking 
proof this work affords of the extensive benefit 
arising from a free press. B7 its means we see 
an individual, enjoying neither royal nor mi- 
nisterial patronage, but solely borne up by 
ardent zeal for the public good, and the re- 
sources of his own mind and fortune, enabled 
not only to lay before the world complete 
information concerning a most important and 
little known subject, but, in some measure, also 
to enforce the correction of abuses, by fring- 
ing before the bar 6f the public those by whose 
negligence or criminality they had been foster- 
ed. For as the history of mankind has shown, 
on the one hand, that palpable injustice and 
mismanagement, even in an absolute govern- 
ment, cannot long stand their ground against 
the odium of an enlightened public, so, on the 
other, it has prpved, that even in free consti- 
tutions, notwithstanding all their boasted 
checks and balances, very gross abuses may 
long prevail, unless they are placed in open 
day, and submitted to the censure of the na- 
tion at large. It is scarcely, I think, to be 
doubted, that the freedom we enjoy in this 
country, and the ultimate defeat of every per- 
nicious project, are less owing to the mecha- 
nism of our constitution, than to the habitual 
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practice (rather assumed by the spirit of the 
people than graoted by the laws) of subjectiog * 
every public measure to popular discussion 
by means of the press. From this ready 
communication of facts and opinions, it has 
happened, that many useful designs and im- ' 
provements have among us originated from 
persons who had neither power nor interest 
of their own, but whose plans were adopted 
in consequence of the public conviction. The 
respect paid to Mr. Howard's virtues, abili- 
ties, and industry, placed him in a manner at 
the head of the department in which he had 
engaged as a volunteer ; and this, not only in 
his own country, but afterwards, in some mea- 
sure, throughout Europe. Though in exer- 
cising the office of a censor he was superior 
to the fear of giving offence, yet he ever ob- 
served the utmost delicacy in marking out 
individuals as objects of blame. He boldly aud 
forcibly displayed the abuse, but left it to 
those more immediately concerned to take no- 
tice of the delinquent. It cannot be question- 
ed that numbers looked with aa evil eye upon 
his keen researches and free detections ; but 
how could they venture, before the public, to 
confront a man whose assertion^ were correct, 
whose intentions were above all suspicion, 
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and whose life would stand the severest test ? 
May this example animate all future friends 
of mankind with a noble confidence becoming 
their cause ! 

The house of commons now took up, with 
laudable zeal, the important business of regu 
lating the prisons ; and in the draught of a bill 
*^ to punish by imprisonment and hard labour 
certain offenders, and to establish proper 
places for their reception," the plan was formed 
upon the rasp and spin houses in Holland. 
Mr. Howard was now called upon by his pro- 
mise, as w ell as his inclination, to make a new 
tour for the purpose of acquiring fresh and 
more exact information. He, accordingly, in 
April, 1778, went over to Holland, and revi- 
sited, with the greatest attention, the well 
conducted establishments of the penitentiary 
kind in the United Provinces. * Thence he 
travelled into Germany, taking his course 
through Hanover and Berlin to Vienna. From 
this capital iie proceeded to Italy by Venice ; 
and, having gone as far sodth as !N'aples, re- 
turned by the western side of that country to 
Switzerland. Thence he pursued the course 
of the Rhine through Germany; and, cross- 
ing the Low Countries to France, returned to 
England in January, 1779. During the 
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spring and summer of this year he made aiK 
other complete tour of EDglaod and Wales, aod 
likewise took a journey through Scotland and 
Ireland. 

The labours of these two years were cer- 
tainly not less productive of useful information 
than his former journeys. In some respects 
they were more valuable, since, being now 
fully master of his subject, and acquainted 
with the means of procuring the best intelli- 
gence, he pursued his inquiries with greater 
ease and effect. He was now, too, a distit- 
guished character in Europe^ and might Yen- 
ture to assume that kind of authority to which 
the collection of facts, interestiug to all civili- 
zed nations, seemed to edtitle him. It i» 
here proper to mention, that although he often 
found it necessary, especially when treading 
new ground, to avail himself of recommenda* 
dons to persons high in rank and office ; yet 
that he much preferred, when he could prac- 
tise it, carrying on his researches as- an un* 
known individual, whose business was not sua- 
pected, and who took such times and oppor- 
tunities of making his visits, as secured liim 
against any thing like disguise or preparation. 
And it was his general custom, after he had 
once obtained access to a prison by the pre- 
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sence and interposition of authority, to stay 
some time in the place, or revisit it, for the 
purpose of renewing his inquiries single and 
unexpected. Thus careful was he to guard 
against deception, and with such <x)o]nes8 of 
investigation did he execute a design which it 
required so much ardour of mind to conceive. 
I shall not, however, conceal that some sen- 
sible and not uncandid observers of his cpn- 
duct have thought him too apt to be preju* 
diced by first impressions, the effects of which 
it appeared extremely diiiicult to remove ; and 
they have also^ f:harged him with sometimes 
giving undue credit to persons of inferior con- 
dition, at the places where he was making his 
inquiries; and likewise with being apparently 
better pleased with finding occasion to censure 
than to commend. If, in a few instances) 
there may have been ground for these impu- 
tations, (as nothing human is without its de- 
fects,) yet I think his works may, on the whole, 
be confidently referred to, as proving, by an 
immense mass of allowed and uncontradicted 
facts, the accuracy of his representations. It 
is likewise to be considered, that, as abuses in 
general proceed from supei^ors, it was not 
likely that a fair account lof them should be 
obtained from that qu^irter; and, as his great 
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purpose was to correct, it is natural that his 
attentioD should have beeo more drawn to 
what was wrong than what was right. A 
Hercules, who went about in order to contend 
with monsters, had little to do with the fair 
forms of civil life. Yet numerous instances 
of liberal praise may be found in his works, 
especially where he could propose the object 
of it as an example proper for imitation. 

The tours now before us were likewise ren- 
dered richer in utility by the comprehensioti 
of another great object, that of hospitals. To 
these institutions of humanity Mr. Howard 
had long been attached ; he had been a pro- 
rooter of them, and attentive to their improve- 
ment ; and in his journeys through this king- 
dom, he had seldom failed to visit the boispi- 
tals and infirmaries situated in our principal 
towns. He had also, in his first publication, 
taken cursory notice of a few which he saw 
abroad. But he now made them an avowed 
object of his examination ; a circumstance, it 
may be supposed, not a little pleasing to his 
medical friends. For, although the knowledge 
collected by a professional man with similar 
opportunities would, doubtless, have been 
more applicable to the purpose of science, yet 
matter of fact, accurately stated by a sensible 



observer, must ever have its value* Besides, 
when can we expect to see the spirit and qua- 
lities of a Howard, united, in one of our pro- 
fession, with his fortune and leisure ? 

The fruit of all this research appeared, in 
the year 1780, in an Appendix to the State of 
the Prisons in England and Wales; containing 
a further account of foreign prisons and hos- 
pitals, with additional remarks on the prisons 
of this country. It is a quarto volume of 
about two hundred pages, with several plates. 
The work begins with the foreign prisons and 
hospitals, and Holland takes the lead, since a 
main object of the journey was a minute ac- 
count of the excellent regulations of the houses 
of correction in that country. Many of the 
rules, dietaries, &c. are copied; and on quit- 
ting the country, Mr. Howard gives his testi- 
mony to the large field of information on this 
subject that it affords, and says, that he knows 
not which most to admire, *< the neatdess and 
cleanliness appearing in the prisons, the indus^ 
try and regular conduct of the prisoners, or 
the humanity and attention of the magistrates 
and governors." He takes little notice of the 
hospitals for the sick in Holland, not approving 
their mode of keeping patients so warm, and 
excluding the fresh air. At Berlin that re- 
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gularity aol strictness of the police shows the 
ruling spirit of the great Frederick. A work 
house here is conducted in the best Dutch 
mode. Vienna affords little to commend in 
its prisons; on the contrary, its horrid dun- 
geons seem' the abode of the extremist hu* 
man misery. Scarcely any thing in Mr. 
Howard's debcriptions is more touching than 
the following picture:—" In one of the dark 
dungeons, down twenty-four steps, I thought 
I had found a person with the gaol fever. He 
was loaded with heavy irons, and chained to 
the wall; anguish and misery appeared with 
tears clotted on his face. He was not capa- ' 
ble of speaking to me ; but, on examining his 
breast and feet for petechias, or. spots, and 
fmding a strong intermitting pulse, I was con- 
vinced that he was not ill of that disorder. A 
prisoner in an opposite cell told me that the 
poor creature desired him to call for assist- 
ance, and he had done it, but was not heard."* 

* This scene is the suhject of the frontispiece to 
Mr. Hale-kfi Ode to Mr. Iftnvard; and it is better 
drawn in the following stanza of that performance. 

Where* in the dungeon's loathsome shade. 
The speechless captive clanks his chain. 
With heartless hope to raise that aid 
His feeble cries have called in vain ; 
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The charities of this city, chiefly founded by 
th^ late empress queen, are much more plea- 
sing subjects of description. 

Mr. Howard entered Italy with high expec- 
tations of implrovement from its numerous 
charitable institutions and public edifices; no]> 
does it appear that he was altogether disap- 
pointed, as this country affords him a pretty 
long and interesting article. The govern- 
ments in which a spirit of improvement- and 
attention to public objects, seem most to pre- 
vail, are those of Milan and Tuscany. The 
hospitals in Italy afford some novelties and 
useful hints ,* but there appears to be a great 
difference among them as to cleanliness and 
good management. Rome and IVIilan have 
well conducted houses of correction, of which 
plans and descriptions are given. In a room 
of the former is inscribed a sentence, which 
80 fidmirably expressed, Mr. Howard's idea 
concerning the purpose of civil policy relative 
to criminals, that he would, I believe, almost 
have thought it worth while to have travelled 

Thine eye his dumh complaint explores ', 

Thy voice his parting breath restores'; 

Thy cares his ghastly visage clear 

From death's chill dew, with many a clotted tear. 

And to lus thankful soul returning life endear. 

6 
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thither for that alone. Pabum bst coercerx 

IMFROBOS POENA, NISI PROBOS EFFICIAS 

DisciPLiNA. It is doing little to restrain the 
bad hy punishmenty unless you render them 
good by discipline. The galleys beloogiog to 
various states in Italy, and used for puuish- 
meDt, may be usefully compared with our 

HULKS. 

The western side of Germany offers some 
good regulations in its houses of correcdon ; 
but in general the police of this country is no 
object of imitation. The dungeons of Liege 
present pictures to the imagination more 
dreadful, if possible, than those of Vienna. 
" In descending deep below ground," says 
Mr. Howard, '* I heard the moans of the 
miserable wretches in the dark dungeons. The 
sides and roof were all stone. In wet sea- 
sons water from the fosses gets into them, and 

has greatly damaged the floors." ^«* The 

dungeons in the new prison are ^^des of 
misery still more shocking; and obnfinement 
in them so overpowers human nature, as some- 
times irrecoverably to take away the senses. 
I heard the cries of the distracted as I went 
down to them." Surely the Liegois cannot 
be blamed for endeavouring to place civil 
authority in different hands from those who 
thus outraged the feelings of human nature ! 
The additional fiotices o{ ¥i^uce are dis- 



tinguished by an account of the Bastile, ex- 
tracted from a scarce pamphlet, which Mr. 
Howard procured, not without hazard, and a 
translation of the whole of which he likewise 
printed. He had reason to believe that thiis 
exposure to all Europe of the horrid secrets 
of this *' prison house,'' was a cause that his 
after visits to that country were attended with 
DO small danger to his liberty; and it was 
oqce not improbable that Mr. Howard should 
have been in tlie number of those victims 
"Whom the demolition of that fortress of de- 
spotism restored to light and freedom. What 
a triumph it must hs^ve been to him, to have 
learned that the frowning towers, which could 
not be approached, or even gazed at, without 
offence, were levelled to the ground, as the 
first sacrifice to the recovered rights of a 
generous nation t It* is remarkable that 
France ^s, of all countries, that in which he 
found intelligence concerning the prisons and 
other government establishments most diffi- 
cult to be obtained; and this union of the 
suspicious rigour of the police, with the exte* 
rior gayety and frivolity of the national cha- 
racter, gave him no small disgust. It is to be 
presumed that the change in their constitution 
will soften this contrast into a desirable har- 
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Hiony between the priociples of the adminicH 
tratioa and the manners of the people. 

Great Britain being then at war with 
France, Spain, and America, Mr. Howard 
could not be unmindful of that class of ho- 
nourable prisoners to which he himself had 
once belonged. He very attentively vlnted 
the English prisoners of war confined in Ca- 
lais and French Flanders, noting down their 
complaints, and all the particulars of their 
treatment. He also, as I have been well in- 
formed, clothed, at his own expense, several 
who had been shipwrecked on the Frencb 
coast in the dreadful storm of December 31, 
1778, and were left aljDost naked. He like- 
wise exerted himself in dissuading the men 
from enlisting with the French, who were 
endeavouring to seduce them ; by which he 
greatly offended the persons in office there, 
who could not imagine that he acted in all 
this as a private man, but was strongly per- 
suaded that he was a secret agent -or spy of 
the English government. This natural sup- 
position may serve as some apology for the 
suspicion and illiberality with which he was 
constantly treated in that country. 

On his return to England, with the true 
spirit of a citizen of the world, he paid imroe- 
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diate visits to the French, Spauish, and Ame^ 
rican prisoners of war in this country^ nor 
did he forget those in Scotland and Ireland. 
The results of his observations, given with 
the most perfect impartiality, succeed the 
account of foreign prisons and hospitals; and 
it cannot be doubted that they had c(«sider- 
able effect in alleviating the unavoidable hard- 
ships of war. 

Mr. Howard j^ext gives a brief account of 
what he observed worthy of notice in his tours 
through Scotland and Ireland. 'The former 
country being governed by a different system 
of municipal law from that of England, affords 
iM>me useful remarks concerning imprisonment 
for debt, the form of administering an oath, 
and the mode of conducting executions. Ire- 
land has not been at all behind-hand with the 
sbter kingdom in passing acts for the liberal 
improvement of its prisons ; but there did not, 
at that time, appear an equal attention in ma- 
^strates to put them in execution. Some 
remarks here introduced, concerning the 
practice H)f lecruiting the army out of the 
gaols, will be thought important by those who 
wish that the class of armed citizens should 
be respectable in proportion to its conse- 
quence. 

6*. 
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The next article relates to the hulks on the 
Thames. These, at their first institutiou, had 
been extremely unhealthy, in consequence of 
faults which Mr. Howard pointed out in his 
former work. Their state was now much 
mended by means of parliamentary- interfe- 
rence; yet, on the whole, it was not a mode 
of imprisonment and employment which met 
with his approbation. Some further remarks 
on the firaol fever succeed ; which, in addition 
to the general causes of want of fresh air and 
cleanliness, he attributes to such a sudden 
change of diet and lodging as breaks the spi- 
rits of convicts. This corresponds with the 
medical doctrine of the efifect of debilitating 
causes, in producing fevers of the typhus kind ; 
yet it seems such a cause as cannot well be 
avoided. 

uThe remainder of the book is occupied by 
a fresh survey of the prisons in England and 
Wales, in which such changes as had taken 
place since his former publication are noted, 
with occasional observations. The reader 
will remark with pleasure, thaf in Aost parts 
of the ] ingdom various useful alterations had 
been made since the period in which Mr. 
Howard began his ioquiries; and the great 
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share he had in occasioniDg them m\\ be uiii- 
versally admitted. 

His conclusion expresses satisfaction with 
the result of his labours; and mentions, that it 
had been his intention now to retire to the 
tranquil enjoyment of that competence Provi- 
dence had bestowed on him, but that the ear- 
nest persuasions of those who thought him a 
proper person to superintend one of the great 
plans he had so much recommended, had in- 
duced him still to devote his time to the public. 
Concerning this matter, it is proper to enter 
into an explanation. I shall only first men- 
tion, that, together with this Appendix, there 
was printed a new edition, in* octavo, of the 
State of the Prisons, with which all this addi- 
tional matter was interwoven. 

An act for establishing penitentiary houses, 
on which much labour and thought had been 
bestowed by men of great ability, passed in 
1770. By this act three supervisors were 
appointed for the purpose of superintending 
the execution of the buildings. The whole 
kingdom would naturally turn its eyes on Mr. 
Howard, as the first person whose services 
should be engaged on this occasion; but it was 
not an easy task to obtain his acquiescence. 
Among other objections, his extreme delicacy, 
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with respect to pecuniary emolument, stood 
in his way; and even the moderate salary 
annexed to this office seemed to him scarcely 
compatible with the absolute disinterestedness 
of conduct he had maintained, and was deter- 
mined to preserve, during the whole of Us 
labours. At length, however, the solicitar 
tions of his friends, particularly of the late 
Sir W. Blackstone, the great promoter of the 
design, together with a consciousness of the 
service he might render the public in this sta- 
tion, overcame his reluctance. Having re- 
solved to accept of no salary for himself, and 
having made the association of his highly re- 
spected friend^ Dr. Fothergill, a condition of 
his compliance, he, with the doctor, and Mr* 
Whately, treasurer of the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, were nominated by his majesty as Uie 
three supervisors. The first matter for their 
determination was fixing on the spot where the 
two penitentiary houses for the metropolis 
should \)e erected. Various situations were 
proposed, and Mr. Howard paid due atten- 
tion to all the plans, by visiUng the spots, and 
nlaturely considering all circumstances fa- 
vourable and objectionable. The result was, 
that his opinion and that of Dr. Fothergill 
coincided in giving a prefelpence to Islington, 
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for reasons which he has stated in his last pub- 
lication. Mr. Whately preferred the situation 
of Limehouse. B7 the deathbed advice of 
Sir W. Blackston^, the two friends adhered 
to their opinion; but the matter was made an 
afiair isi obstinate contention, and remained 
undecided during the year 1780. At the 
end of it Dr. FothergiU died ; upon which 
6Tent> Mr. Howard, foreseeing that the want 
of the support of such a colleague would ren- 
der his fiiture interference useless, sent his 
resignation of the office of supervisor in Janu- 
ary, 1781} in a letter to Earl Bathurst, which 
he has printed. 

Now that Mr. Howard had freed himself 
from the engagement, which seemed to be the 
only obstacle between him and that elegant 
retreat which for so many years he had in- 
habited, it might naturally be imagined that 
he would sit down in repose for the remain- 
der of his life, satisfied with the unparalleled 
and successful exertions he had made for the 
relief of the most distressed portion of man- 
kind ; and thenceforth employ himself only in 
those more confined deeds of beneficence 
which he had ever practised. But it was a 
leading feature in his character not to be con- 
tent with any thing short of the greatest pef- 
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not to be expected from them; yet the very 
circumstance of their differcDce from the rest 
of Europe made their systems of police an 
object of curiosity. He sailed to Lisbon in 
February, 1 788, and proceeded thence by land 
into Spain, passing from Badajos to Madrid, 
and through Valladolid, Burgos, and Pam- 
plona, to France. From this last country he 
returned, through Flanders and HoUand, to 
England. Travelling in Spain is a severe 
trial of patience to those who have been ac- 
customed to easy conveyance and luj^urious 
indulgences; but Mr. Howard's wants were 
easily satisfied. ** The Spaniards,'^ says he, 
in a letter to the same friend, *< are very so- 
ber, and very honest; and if a traveller can 
live sparingly, and lie on the floor, he may 
pass tolerably well through their country." 
From Lisbon to Madrid he could seldom get 
the luxury of milk with his tea ; but one morn- 
ing (he tells his friend) he robbed a kid of two 
cups of its mother's milk. He remained, how- 
ever, in perfect health and spirits; and re- 
ceived that mark of attention which he most 
of all valued, a free access to the prisons of 
all the cities he visited, by means of letters to 
the magistrates from Count Campomanes. 
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After a short repose on his return from thb 
tour, he made another jouruey, io the summer 
of the same year, iuto Scotland and Ireland, 
and again visited several of the English pri- 
sons. 

His materials had now once more accumu- 
lated to such a mass as to demand communi- 
cation to the public. During the last three 
fears his labours had been even greater than 
in any former equal period ; yet it could not 
be expected that the matter absolutely new 
which he had collected should be proportion- 
ally great. It was, however, enough to em- 
ploy him very closely during several months 
of the year 1784, in printing an Appendix, 
and a new edition of the main work, in which 
all the editions were comprised. The Appen- 
dix contains all the matter of that of 1 780, 
together with what had since accrued. Of 
the latter I now proceed to give some ac- 
count 

Several new houses of correction are de- 
scribed under the head of Holland, the coun- 
try which Mr. Howard ever found the most 
fertile source of instniction in this branch of 
police. The plan of the large new work- 
house pf Amsterdam must be well worth stu- 
dying, as affording hints for the construction 

7 
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of peniteDtiary houses. Germauy has the ad- 
dition of the prisons of Hanover and BremeOy 
a minute account of the great and well regur 
lated workhouse at Hamburgh, and short no- 
tices concerning Silesia. Of the northern 
kingdoms which he now first visited, it may 
in general be observed, that their models, as 
well with respect to police, as to mode of liv- 
ing, have been Holland and Germany; but 
their poverty, and the rigour of their climate, 
have made them degenerate in their imita- 
tions. In particular, they are extremely 
deficient in cleanliness and industry. The 
new articles, therefore, of Denmark and Swe- 
den, tliough valuable for tlie information they 
contain, yet afford little or nothing of instruc- 
tion. The vast empire of Russia, lately 
emerged from obscurity, to take a command- 
ing station in the system of Europe, and go- 
verned by uncontrolled power, at present 
directed by a spirit of magnificent improve- 
ment, could not but offer in its institutions 
various things worthy of notice. Its police 
respecting criminals, its prisons, hospitals, and 
places of public education, are briefly men- 
tioned by Mr. Howard; but he has found lit- 
tle to propose as an example for other coun- 
tries. The regulations of the great convent 
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at Petersburgh, fo^ the educatioa of fcmali; 
children of the nobility and commoners, are 
given in detail, aod afford some salutary rules 
for the preservation of the health of young 
persons, and for promoting habits of cleanli- 
ness and temperance. The plan and descrip- 
tion of a magazine for medicinal hert)s at Mos- 
cow, will be a pleasing novelty to most read- 
ers. Mr. Howard had been anticipated, in 
his survey of the prisons and hospitals of the 
northern kingdoms, by that well informed 
traveller, Mr. Coxe, who published a pam« 
phlet on the subject in 17B1, here referred to 
with commendaUon. The short head of Po- 
land contains little but a testimony to the 
neglected and wretched state of public institu- 
tions in that ill-governed country. All tra- 
rellers have concurred in similar representa- 
tions of the whole system of affairs, internal 
and external, in that unhappy seat of aristo- 
cratical tyranny ; so that it may be presumed 
there does not exist so determined an enemy 
of innovation as not to rejoice in the change 
of constitution which has lately been effected 
there, by means of the silent and peaceable 
progress of light and reason. 

There are various additional articles under 
Flamlers, one of which relates to a great altera- 
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lion for the worse id the house of correctiou 
at Gheut. A ooce flourishing maaufactory 
carried on ia the prison was at an end ; and 
the allowance of victuals to the prisoners was 
reduced in quantity and quality. In the ac- 
count of a very offensive prison at Lille, Mr. 
Howard expresses his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Providence for his recovery from a 
fever caught there of the sick. 

The account of Portugal is almost confined 
to the prisons and hospitals of Lisbon ; the 
state of which, upon the whole, does credit to 
the government. The employment of about 
a thousand vagrant and deserted children in 
a manufactory, is one of the most observable 
circumstances. 

Spain, which has been long distinguished 
for its charitable establishments, affords like-' 
wise, in its criminal police, many things de- 
serving of attention ; though the spirit of ri- 
gour and severity is perhaps too apparent, 
amidst much laudable order and exactness. 
The house of correction at Madrid, called 
San Fernando, may vie with some of the best 
regulated institutions of this nature ; and the 
Hospicio, a kind of workhouse, in which ex- 
tensive manufactories are carried on, is a good 
example of the union of employment with 
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coBfioemeot The account of the charitable 
society of the Hermandad del Hefugio, who 
patrole the streets in the eveoing, for the pur- 
pose of invitjag destitute waoderers to a com- 
fortable supper and night's lodging, will excite 
pieasipg sensations (n the breast of every 
lover of humanity. The prisons of the in- 
quisition, those objects of horror and detesta- 
tion to every protestants and now, probably, 
to most catholics, excited great curiosity in 
Mr. Howard, of which, however, all his efforts 
could only procure a partial gratification. 
Yet he h^ been able to communicate enough 
concerning those of V alladolid, to form a stri- 
king picture of terror. On the whole, the 
predilection he had entertained for the Spa- 
nish character was not diminished by his visit 
to the country; nor does he seem to have 
thoiight his pains in extending his inquiries 
to it ill bestowed. The additional notices io 
France, chiefly relate to the Paris hospitals. 
It is needless to dwell on these, since a very 
accurate description of them has since been 
given in a capital work by M. Tenon. 

To the account of foreign prisons and hos- 
pitals, succeeds a fresh survey of the priswers 
of war. 

The new journeys to Scotland, now extend- 
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tification to obseive 'several prisons, throagli 
origioal bad GonstructioD and lAegleet, reliip- 
sing to their former state. So- essential is a 
plan of constant vigilance and inspection to 
counteract the lamentable teudencj t<» -abuse' 
In all public institutions ! '1 his principle of 
corruption and decay in every thing human 
is so incessantly active, that, if not resisted 
by the timely efforts of reformation, all the 
contrivances of wisdom- against natural and 
moral evils, would, like the 'dikes of Holland, 
perpetually sapped and worn by the force of 
the elements, fall into irtemediable ruin. 

The remainder of this volunfo is taken up 
with a review of all the £i^lish prisons, to- 
gether with particulars of all ttie alterations 
which they had undergone siuc^ the last pub- 
lication. The reader will be gratified in find- 
ing, from the number of new prisons, and new 
buildings and conveniences added to the old, 
that the counties in general had by no means 
been deficient in liberal attention to this great 
object, nnce it had been brought forward and 
aided by Mr. Howard's indefatigable exertioosw 
At the conclusion, among the tables, is a sketch 
of general heads of regulations for peniten- 
tiary houses, which will be highly useful in 
suggesting a complete t)ody of rules and orders 



%. HUch estaWuhoieatm. if ever they should 
agw{i ^ MUHight of ia this couotry. . 
, Th^ priatiiiii; of this copious Appendii^, to- 
gpthfir with 4 complete edition of his St9te of 
Ihe^Pirisops, into which ail the additions were 
ilHsorpQfatedy making i( large and closely 
priot^ quarto volume, occupied mti|c|i of Mr. 
Howard's timq in Uie year 1.784. • The re- 
milin^r pf . that, a^d; the greater part of the 
q^( yeAfr dq not appear vn^rked with his 
public ^^micefti Th^ iffW^ I believe, phiefly 
employed in dffin^tte. cqncems, of which 
the choice of' a proper, place of educatiqn for 
his soo, BOW fising towards mauhoodt was one 
that most interf/sted him. But the habitude 
of carrying on resf^arches into an object, 
which, by long possession, had acquired deep 
root in his mind, together with a new idea, 
collaterally allied to it, which had struck him, 
at length impelled him once more to engage 
in the toils and perils of a foreign journey. 

He had observed that, notwithstanding the 
regulations for preserving health in prisons 
and hospitals, infectious diseases continued oc- 
casionally to arise and spread in them ; lie 
had also in his travels remarked the great 
solicitude of several trading nations to pre- 
serve themselves from that most destructive 
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\)i all contagious distempers, the plague; and, 
at the same time, he was well apprized of the 
nide and neglected state in which the police 
of our own country is left respecting that ob- 
ject. Combinin<^ these ideas, he thought that 
a visit to all the principal lazarettos, and to 
countries frequently attacked by the plaguc> 
might afford much information as to the 
means of preventing contagion in general, as 
well as particular instruction concerning esta- 
blishments for the purpose of guarding against 
pestilential infection. His intent, therefore, 
was nothing less than to plunge into the 
midst of those dangers which, by other men, 
are so anxiously avoided ; to search out and 
confront the great foe of human life, for the 
sake of recognising his features, and discover- 
ing the most efficacious barriers against his as- 
saults. Who but must be struck with admi- 
ration of the firmness of courage, and the ar- 
dour of benevolence, which could prompt such 
a design ! As a proof of his own idea of the 
hazards he was to encounter, it may be men- 
tioned, that he resolved to travel single and 
unattended ; not thinking it justifiable to per- 
mit any of his servants to partake of a dan- 
ger to which they were not called by motives 
similar to his own. 
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It was towards the end of 1785 that Mr. 
Hoirard set out upon this tour, taking his way 
throiip^h Holland and Flanders, to the south 
of France. As, from the jealousy and dis- 
pleasure of the French government, he was 
not able to obtain permission to visit the esta- 
blishments there, or even to gain assurance of 
personal safety, he travelled through the 
country as an English physician, never took 
his meals in public, and intrusted his secret 
only to the protestant ministers. In a letter 
from Nice to the friend above mentioned, 
dated January 30, 1786, he acquaints him 
with these circumstances, and says, that he 
was five days at Marseilles and four at Tou- 
lon ; and, as it was thought that he could not 
get out of France by land, he embarked in a 
Genoese vessel, and was several days striving 
against wind and tide. They who at present 
conduct the government of France, I am pe^ 
suaded, will blush at the idea, that a Howard 
was obliged to conceal his name and puipose 
while carrying on, in their country, inquiries 
which had no other aim than the good of man- 
k-ad ! 

From Nice Mr. Howard went to Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Naples, and to the islands of 
Malta and Zante. He then sailed to Smyrna, 
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and theoce to Constantiaople. I iiave beea 
favoured with a letter of his to Dr. Price from 
this metropolis, dated June 22, 1 786, some 
extracts from which I shall present to the 
reader. 

*' Afier viewing the effects of the earthquake 
in Sicily, I arrived at Malta, where I repeat- 
edly visited the prisons, hospitals, poor houses, 
and lazarettoes, as I staid three weeks. From 
thence I went to Zante : as they are all Greeks, 
I wished to have some general idea of their 
hospitals and prisons, before I went into Tur- 
key. From thence, in a foreign ship, I got a 
passage to Smyrna. Here I boldly visited 
the hospitals and prisons; but as some acci- 
dents happened, a few dying of the plague, 
several shrunk at me. I came thence about 
a fortnight ago. As I was in a miserable 
Turk's boat, I was lucky in a passage of six 
days and a half. A family arrived: just be* 
fore me had been between two and threr 
months. 

*^ I am sorry to say some die of the plague 
about us ; one is just carried before my win* 
dow; yet I visit where none of my conduc- 
tors will accompany me. In some hospitals, 
as in the lazarettoes, and yesterday among the 
sick slaves, I have a constant headach, but 
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iu about ftD hour atUr it Always leares me. 
Sir Robert AioBlie is very bind; but for the 
above aud other reaeons, I could not lodge in 
bis house. I am at a phyucian's aad I keep 
some of my visits a secret." 

He designed to proceed from Constaatino- 
pie over laml to Vienna ; but, having deter- 
mined, upon reflection, to obt'aio, hj personal 
experience, the fullest information of the mode 
of performing quarantine, he returned to 
Smyrna, where the plajiue then was, for the 
purpose of going to Venice with a foul bill, 
lliat would necessarily subject iiim to the 
utmost rigour of the process. His voyage 
was tedious, aod rendered hazardous byequt- 
noctial storms; and in the course of it he io- 
curred a danger of another kind, the ship in 
which he was a passenger l>eiDg attacked by 
a Tunisian corsair, which, after a smart skir- 
niish, was beaten off by the execution done by 
a cannon loaded with spike nails and hits of 
iron, and pointed by Mr. Howard himself. 
It afterwards appeared to have been the in- 
tention of the captain to blow up his vessel 
rather than submit to he taken into perpetual 
slavery. It was not till the close of 1786 
that Mr Howard left his disagreeable quar- 
ters in the lazaretto of Venice, in which Ms 
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health and spirits suffered coDsiderably.— * 
Thence he went by Trieste to Vienna. In 
this capital he had the honour of a private con- 
ference with the emperor, which was conduct- 
ed with the utmost ease and condescension on 
the part of Joseph II., and equal freedom on 
the part of the Englishman. A relation of 
this instructive scene, in his own words, will, I 
doubt not, be agreeable to the reader. *' The 
emperor desired to see me, and I had the ho- 
nour of a private audience with him of above 
an hour and a half. He took me by the hand 
three times in conversation, and thanked me 
for the visit. He afterwards told our ambas- 
sador ' That his countryman spoke well for 
prisoners; that he. used no flowers, which 
others ever do, and mean nothing.' But his 
greatest favour to me was his immediate alte- 
rations for the relief of the prisoners."* That 
the late emperor had an .ardent zeal for im- 
provement of every kind, and a strong desire of 
promoting the prosperity of his subjects, will 
scarcely be denied, even by those who are 
the severest censurers of the mode in which 
he conducted his plans, and his extreme muta- 
bility respecting them. He will also be ho- 

• Letter to Mr. Smith. 
8 
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Doured, for the reailinesB vith whicb he laid 
aside the etiquette of hit rank, on every occa- 
sioD where it obstructed him in the acquisi- 
tibn of knowledge, or the activity of ezertioo. 
Mr. Howard returoed through Germaay and 
Hollaod, and arrived gafe in Englaod early 
in 1787. 

It was daring this tour, and while he was 
la solitude occupying a cell of the Venice 
lazaretto, that he received from England two 
pieces of Intel] ifneuce, both of which diBtress- 
ed aud harassed his mind, though the emo- 
lions they excited must apparently have been 
very difTefent. One of these related to the 
melancholy deraogement of mind into which 
his son had fallen, and which, after various 
Inatances of strange and unaccountable beha- 
viour, terminated at length in decided insa- 
nity. They who cannot believe that the most 
benevolent of mankind could be a stem aod 
unnaturalfparent, will sympathize in the ao> 
guish he must have felt on hearing (and ia 
Bucb a situation (oo) of an eveut which blasteil 
the dearest hopea of comfort aod solace in his 
declining years. I, who have frequently 
heaid him speak of this son, with all the pride 
and affection of the kind father of an only 
child, cannot tead, without strong cmoUout, 
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the expressiouB he uses in writing to his frieud 
relative to this bitter calamity. When he con- 
cludes a long letter upon various topics, with 
the exclamation, " But, O ! my son, my son !** 
I seem to perceive the efforts of a manly 
mind, striving, by the aid of its internal re- 
sources, to dispel a gloomy phantom, which 
was yet ever recurring to his imaginatioa 
But iu this emergency, as in all others, the 
consolations of religion were his chief refuge.* 
The other cause of uneasiness by which his 
mind was agitated, will, to many, appear a 
very extraordinary one; since it arose from 
a testimony of esteem and veneration in his 
countrymen, which might be imagined to afford 
balm for his wounded spirit. During his ab- 
sence, a scheme had been set on foot to honour 
him in a manner almost unprecedented in this 

* To proTe that Mr. Howard had kind and tender 
feelings for domeatic as well as for public occasions, 
will, I hope, hy most persons, he deemed a superfluoas 
task. For those who require such proofs I eopj the 
following passage from one of his letters to Mr. Smith. 
** My old servants, John Prole, Thomas Thomason, 
and Joseph Crockford, have had a sad time. I hear they 
have heen faithful, wise, and prudent. Please to thank 
them particularly in my name for theur conduct Two 
of them, I am persuaded, hare acted out of regard to 
his excellent mother— vho, I rcrjoiee^ U d€a4^* 
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age and country. Without attempting to trace 
it to its origio, it may Buifice to say, that, in a 
periodical vork of exteonve circulation, the 
public wen called upon to teetify iheir t& 
apect for Mr. Howard by a aubgcription for 
the purpose of erecting a statue, or sotue other 
monument, to his honour. The authors of 
this scheme, though, doubtless, actuated by a 
pure and laud^le admiration of illustrious 
Tirtue, yet must have beea talally unacquaint- 
ed with Mr. Howard's disposiliou; otherwise 
they would never have thought of decorating 
a man, whose characteristic feature bad al- 
ways been a solicitude to shun all notice and 
distinction, with one of the most glaring and 
prominent marks of public applause, which 
might put to (he blush modesty of a much less 
delicate texture than hia. The Engliah iw- 
donat character (if national character can be 
said to belong lo so heten^neous a people) 
is by nothing so strongly marked, as by « 
coyness and reserve which shrink from obser- 
vation, atid even to tboac who are acting for 
the public, render the gaze of the public eye 
paiaful. The loveofglory, which Is so active 
a sentiment to some of our neighbours, op& 
rales feebly upon us: many do not rise to 
it, and some go beyond it. That " Immble 
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Allen,'^ whose disposition it was to *' do good 
bj stealth, aud blush to find it fame,'' was a 
genuiue English philanthropist ; and such was 
Mr. Howard, rendered, perhaps, still more 
averse to public praise by a deep sense of re* 
ligious humility. 

A similar want of acquaintance with Mr. 
Howard's designs caused the proposers of this 
plan to attribute to him an extravagance of 
philanthropy,' which could not but appear 
ridiculous to those whose judgment was not 
dazzled by the ardour of admiration. It was 
asserted, among real topics of applause, that 
he was now gone abroad with the view of ex- 
tirpating the plague from Turkey ; an idea 
scarcely so rational, the character of that 
nation considered, as would be that of a mis- 
sion to convert the grand seignior to chris» 
tianity. Mr. Howard meant, undoubtedly, 
to do all the good which should He within 
his compass in that, as in all other countries 
which he visited ; but he never was so roman- 
tic as to suppose that he could effect that 
which would manifestly require a total change 
in the religious and political system of a great 
empire, of all the least disposed to change. 

The project of a statue, however, was eager'- 

ly adopted $ the subscription filled, and was 
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greeaoie uucmiuu^ .^. 
thej could not but rejoice in t1 
admiratioQ which his couotiy tei 
character, so, od the other, the 
that its manner of display coul 
give him extreme pain, and if i 
bablj banish him forever. On 
they did not concur in the sche; 
of them ventured publicly to thi 
tions to it Some of its warm 
reply, talked of forcn^ his 
seemed determined at all events 
cution their favourite design, 
while Mr. Howard was infonn 
nourable persecution that n 
against him at home ; and the 
intelligence occasioned in hisbi 
'"" *' — '''^iirtwirMr exoressions 
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a hasty measure ! As a private man, with some 
peculiarities, 1 wished to retire into obscurity 
aod sileuce. Indeed, my friend, I cannot 
bear the thought of being thus dragged out 
I immediately wrote, and hope something may 
be done to stop it My best friends must dis- 
approve it. It deranges and confounds all 
my schemes-^my exaltation is my fall, my 
nisfortune.^* The same sentiments on this 
business are expressed with equal strength in 
his letters to Dr. Price. Among other things 
he says, *' My truest, intimate, and best friends, 
have, I see by the papers, been so kind as not 
to subscribe to what you so justly term a 
hasty measure. Indeed, indeed, if nothing now 
can be done, I speak from my heart, never 
poor creature was more dragged out in put>> 
lie." 

That in all this there was no affectation, 
clearly appeared from the letter he sent to the 
subscribers; in which, after expressing hiff 

* He mentions in the same letter, as a proof how 
opposite his wishes were to'monumental honours, that 
before he set out on this journey, he had given direc- 
tions, that in case of his death, his funeral expenses 
should not exceed ten pounds— that his tomb should 
be a plain slip of marble placed under that of his dear 
Henrietta, in Cardington church, with this inscription : 
Johh Howard^ ditd — > a^d -^ Jl^ hope ia in Chritt 
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Mr. Howard refused to direct the 
any maoaer, and begged it might 
termed the Howardian fund, i 
was reclaimed by the subscriberi 
siderable share remained in a 
since Mr. Howard's death, it 1 
solved to employ it in conferrl 
oours OD his memory which h 
accept while living. This ini 
every respect strictly proper; 
noble edifice of St. Paul's is at le 
to receive national monuments, c 
ment can be more auspicious 
name which will ever stand so 

amnnir thoge 
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ter sciioois, and came back by Scotland. la 
1 788 he reobwed bis visit to Ireland, and com- 
pleted his survey of its gaols, hospitals, and 
schools. I shall lay before the reader part of 
a letter to Dr. Price, dated from Dubliu, 
March 23d, of this year. " My journey 
into this country was to make a report of the 
state of the charter schools, which charity has 
been long neglected and abused ; as, indeed, 
most public institutions are made private 
emoluments, one sheltering himself under the 
name of a bishop, another under that of a lord^ 
and fot electiooeeriug interest breaking dowa 
all barriers of honour and honesty. How- 
ever, parliament now seems determined to 
know how its grants have been employed. I 
have, since my visits to these schools io 1782, 
beea endeavouring to excite the attention of 
parliament; and some circumstances being ia 
my favour, a good lord lieutenant, a worthy 
secretary, (an old acquaintance,) and the first 
secretary of state, the provost, a steady friend^ 
I must still pursue ; so I next week set out for 
Connaught and 'other remote parts of this 
kingdom, which, indeed, are more barbarous 
than Russia. By my frequent journeys 
my strength is somewhat abated, but not 
ny courage or zeal in the cause I am e|i- 
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Plymouth.* 

The great variety of mat 
these journeys was methodise* 

* It was, I belieTe, during hU abi 
tours of tliis period, that an incidei 
the reader, I hope, will think well 
▼ery respectable looking elderly gi 
baek, with a seryant, stopt at the in 
ard's house at Cardington, and enti 
tion with the landlord eonccrning 1 
that characters often appeared ver 
which could not bear close inspect 
fore, come to Mr. Howard's re 
satisf J himself concerning him. *! 
accompanied by the innkeeper, w 
looked through it, with the office 
he found in perfect order. He n 
Howard's character as a laudloi 
represented; and several neai 
• ♦. wppe shown 
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press in 1789. It composes a quarto yolume,. 
beautifully prioted, aod decorated with a oum- 
ber pf fine plates, ^bich, as usual, are pre- 
sented to the public ; aud so. eager were tlie 
purchasers of books to partake of the donation, 
that all the copies were almost immediately 
bought up. The title is, An Account (f the 
Principal LoLsarettoes in Europe, with various 
Papers relative to the Plague ; together with 
Jwrther Observations on some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals; with Additional Remarks on 
the Present StAe of those in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Of this work I shall proceed to 
^ye a brief aoalysib. 

The first section relates to lazarettoes, be- 
ginning with those of Marseilles, in which city 
the horrid ravages of the plague, within the 
present century, have left strong impressions 
of dread of that destroyer of mankind. Those 
of Genoa, Leghorn, Malta, Zante, Venice, 
and Trieste follow ; the descriptions of which 
are illustrated by excellent views and plans.^ 

* In one of his letters Mr. Howard mentions hav- 
ing met with a young Frenchman going to the academy 
at Rome, who, for a few sequins, thankfully. worked 
under his eye, so that he can attest the accui^acy of his 
draughts. Several of the plates were engraved in Hol- 
land. 
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Of the lezBretlOB of Yenice ft very parttciUu 
accnuat is giveo, compridn); the mode of te- 
ception which he himBclf experiraiced, there- 
gulBtioQB of every kiod respecting officenaad 
their duty, virilation of ahipe, maoner of per- 
forming quarantiae, and the expurgatioD of 
goods of ail claraes, &c. All these appeal to 
have been devbed with much judgmeot and 
prudence; but hlr. Hazard is obliged to give 
testimony to various iostaaces of abuse and 
neglect, which greatly impair the utility of 
this iDBtitulion, as well as of maay others in 
that once celebrated and potent republic 

SectioD II. contains proposed regalatioH, 
and a new ptao for a lazaretto; followed by 
observations on the importance of each ao 
establtBhment in England. Id these are iotto- 
duced two letters on the subject to Mr. How- 
ard ; ooe, a long and argumentative one from 
tbe English merchants reudiog at Sniyroa; 
the other, confirmiag their opinion, from those 
of Salooica. These commercial papers ap- 
pear worthy of the most serious attentioD: 
and indeed it is wonderfiil that a nation which 
boasts of good sense and knowledge should 
BO long have remaiaed patient under a poHce 
respectiag this matter, which ansners no ef- 
fectual purpose of security, but seems only eal- 
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culaled to discoui^e commerce, and produce 
fees to persoas id office, by the most barefaced 
impositiooB** 

Sectkm III. consists of papers relative to 
the pla^e. They commence ivith a set of 
answers, by different medical practitioners, to 
queries with which Mr. Howard was furnish- 
ed by the late Dr. Jebb and myselC I must 
observe, however, that all the queries do not 
appear, some of them having been imsappre- 
faeoded, or imperfectly answered, particularly 
4Kioh as related to the discrimination of other 
fevers of the typhus genus from the plague. 
These replies will probably be thought to add 
little to the stock of knowledge we possessed 
refipecting tins disease ; yet it is of some im- 
. ^rtance, that the leading facts on which all 
4Bodes of preservation must be founded, viz. 
tiiat the plague is not known to arise spon- 
taneously any where, but is always to be traced 
to contagion; and that the distance to which 
Us infection extends through the atmosphere 
is very small, are established in them by gene- 

* Sueh 18 the negUgenoe and absurdity respecting; 
the regulations of the quarantine of personsy that I 
have been assured, a naval officer has beeh called out 
of the opera house, to go on board his ship and per- 
form his quarantine. 
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both extracted fiom the Italian or 
mjself, are the other papers in th: 
In the latter the medical reader^will 
with the eqiuvocal nature of the 
supposed to discriminate this diseas 
▼erjr ^dual progress from suspici 
taint J as to its presence. 

Section IV. relates to Foreign F 
Hospitals. The employment of the ga 
in the arsenal of Toulon is the root 
Ue circumstance relatiye to the 
France. Under Italj there is a p 
count of the improvements at Florei 
seqttence of the humane attention <rf 
Duke Leopold, the present empei 
prince, besides other instances of lib< 
to Mr. Howard's inauiries, caused 
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ard never spoke without the wannest expres« 
sioim of gratitude and respect, calling him a 
glorious prince, and declaring that nothing 
could exceed bis attention to whatever might 
promote the-<<happiness and prosper]t7 of his 
people. It is earnestly to be wished that the 
same regard to the principles of justice and 
humanity may accompany him in the very 
elevated station which is now assigned him by 
Providence. 

Malta, that celebrated seat of piracy, dig- 
nified by the spirit of chivalry and devotion, 
affords a new and curious article. Its great 
hospital, which boasts of lodging the sick in a 
palace, and serving them in plate, is here de- 
scribed by one whose penetrating eye could 
distinguish between parade and comfort ; and 
it undergoes some severe censure. Mr. How- 
ard visited it before he delivered his letter of 
recommendation from Sir W. Hamiitoo to the 
grand master, as well as frequently afterwards. 

The Turkish dominions, whence all light, 
liberty, alid public spirit, are most effectually- 
excluded, could not be expected to yield in- 
struction in police to Europe. Tet debtors 
and felons are there confined in separate pri- 
sbos, a refinement to whicii this country is not 
yet entirely aijived* The boppitals in the 



great commercial city of SmyrDS seem all lo 
belong lo the Frauks, Greeks, and Jews. 
Even at CoostaDtinople the Turks have feir 
boRpitals, nnd those in a wretched state. The 
hospitals for luaalicB there, are, indeed, exam- 
ples of admirable couBtnictioa, but neglected 
ia their management. Yet, amidst this disre- 
^rd of the human species, Mr. Howard found 
. an uyliun foe cats. Such are the cimtradic- 
tioDS of man ! 

Tlie iDstitutiooe of Yieoaa show that singu- 
lar mixture of clemeDcy and rigour, of care 
and neglect, that might be expected from the 
iodecisive character of the sovereign. The 
perpetual confinement of crimiEials in dark, 
damp duugeoDS, as a substitute for ca|dtal 
punishment, manifestiy appears to be aa little 
an advantage on the side of lenity, as it is on 
that of public utility. The mucb beatea 
ground of Holland still affords new observe 
tions, particularly respecting the legal pro- 
cess for debt in use there. 

Section V. relates to Scotland; and what 
is new chiefly regards the charitable institu- 
tloos of Edinburgh. As tn the prisoos there, 
Mr. Howard was obliged to remark to the 
lord provost, *' that the splendid improvemeDls 
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streets, sqaares, bridges, &c. seemed to occut>y 
alt the atteDtkm of Uie gentlemea in office, to 
the total neglect of this essential branch of 
tiie police." This weighty animadversioQ 
deserves serioas notice, as a strong confirma- 
tion of those char^ ajgainst the spirit of luxu- 
ry, which varioas modern philosophers have 
been fond of turbing into ridicule. In fieict, a 
spirit which increases personal wants and in- ^ 
dulgences, and augments the distance between 
the higher and lower orders of society, can- 
not but interfere with the duties, as well of 
charity as of justice, which are owing to our 
fellow creatures of every condition* The artis 
of hizury may promote knowledge, and this 
may secondarily be employed witli advantage 
on objects of general utility; but it is not 
Mely dtat the same persons whose minds are 
occupied with schemes of splendour and ele- 
gant amusement, should bestow attention on 
the coarse and disgusting offices annexed to 
the care of the poor and miserable. 

The subject of section Yl. is the Irish Pri- 
abns and Hospitals. Mr. Howard observed a 
very lR)eraI and humane spirit with respect to 
priaonst prevailing among the ^ndemen of 
that country, displayed in the erection of many 
aew gaols, the plans of which, however, ho 
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lu uiiB mailer, oe suuereo lo pie 
good of the natioo ; and Dolhiog 
aeverer aoimadversiou, than Uu 
those serrants of the public, the 
en of excise, who presume to g 
to tippling houses in villages, coi 
declared wuh and opinion of ge 
reside on the spot, and are witnt 
fatal consequences to the health i 
the neighbourhood. This is, io 
sing the order of civil govemmer 
ting subaltern interests to rulin 
All the hospitals in Dublin are 
Mr. Howard, with remarks. B 
ceeds to a survey of all the count 
hospitals in the kingdom. The c 
tals are, in fact, national institutk 
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of them were found ; the abodes of filth, hun- 
ger, neglect, and every species of abuse. Yet 
a spirit of improyemeot was beginning to ope- 
rate arooQg them, to which this free statement 
of their defects would, doubtless, much contri- 
bute. 

Section VIL is devoted to an account of 
the charter schoob in Ireland. The public 
detection of misrepresentations and abuses in 
this great national object had excited the at* 
tendon of several of the leading men; and 
Mr. Howard had been desired to lay his ob- 
servations before the committee of fifteen in 
Dublin, who have the superintendence of Uiem. 
He also made a report of their state before 
the Irish house of commons ; and, having en- 
tered heartily into the subject, he resolved to 
give it a thorough investigation. He, there- 
fore, extended his visits to the whole of them» 
in number thirty-eight, and to the four pro- 
▼Incial nurseries from which they are sup- 
plied. The result of hb observations is here 
given, with free censures of defects, and can- 
did acknowledgments of improvement. He 
concludes the account with some general re> 
marks on the institution, and some hints for 
rendeting it more useful; and, after express* 
ing a wish thatlhe benefits of education weve 
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more generally extended orer Ireland tbn 
diey can be by tboK achools, be displays the 
eolai^ed liberality of bis mind in the follow- 
ing acDtence, wMch contains « mnziin vortby 
of being written la letters of gold. " I bope 
I shall not be thought, as a protestant dlMenl- 
er, Indiffereiit to die protegtanl cause, when I 
express my wish that these distinctions (be- 
tween CBtliolic and protestant) were less rfr- 
garded in bestowing the adrantBges of educa- 
tion ; and that the increase of protestantinii 
were chiefly trusted to the disseminattoo of 
knowledge and sound morals." 

This section is concluded with an example 
strikiogly illustrative of the ease with whicti 
education may be extended to the whole body 
of poor, afibrded by the trustees of the Mne 
coat hospital in Chester, whose report of didr 
plan and its success is here copied ; and alsi^ 
with the rules of the quakers' school at Ack- 
wortb, excellently adapted to promote that 
decent and regular deportment in youth 
wluch Mr. Howard bo much admired. Ire- 
land has reason to think herself pecullariy la- 
debted to him for his laboriooa Inreatigadow 
mid free remarks on ber puUie icstiUitloM. 
No country ceitidnly wanted tfaem more ; and 
Bone, I beliere, is better diiyoMd to profit lity 
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tbem. She has not been UDgrateful to her 
benefactor; (that was never her character ;) 
for in DO country is the memory of Mr. How- 
ard more revered. During bis jouriiejs there, 
several of the principal towns presented him 
Urith their freedom; and the University of 
Dublin, with great Hberaiiiy, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws* Mr. 
Howard's aversion to all kinds of distinction, 
imd the natural dislike of changing his usual 
designadoD at an advanced pge, prevented him 
frcnn publicly assuming this rei^ctable title. 
Section VIH. relates to English Prisons 
aad Hospitals; The prisons, are all specified 
in the order of the former works, with such 
remarks as tbe alterations made in them, and 
other circumstances, suggested. Many of the 
descriptions of hospitals are new, particularly 
au account of all the hospitals for the sick iu 
the metropolis. It is probable that few insti- 
tutions of the kind in Europe are better con- 
ducted than these ; yet there are defects, both 
general and particular, which Mr. Howard 
has briefly pointed out, and which claim the 
attention of those who are really interested in 
the utility of these noble charities, and do not 
consider them merely as subservient to pri- 
vate emolument. In a iH)te- under the county 
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gaol ia Southwark, he mentions in strong 
terms of pity and indignation, the state of fiftj 
felons, sentenced for transportation In the 
course of the preceding five years, and kept 
in the most ivretched condition till an oppoi^ 
tunity should offer of putting their sentence io 
execution. This necessary delay of puolslh 
ment must ever be a strong objection to the 
scheme of distant banishment, and gives a de- 
cided preference, both in justice and policy, 
to the plan of penitentiary houses, so thouglil- 
lessly abandoned for the jBotany Bay settle 
ment The injustice, indeed, of the interne* 
diate confinement, is lessened by an act of 24 
Geo. III. which directs, that all the time diH 
ring which a convict shall have continued ia 
gaol under sentence of transportation, shall be 
deducted out of the term of his transporCatioo* 
Still, however, such confinement is a diffeienlt 
and, in these circumstances, a much worse, 
punishment, than that to which they are sen* 
tenced. 

The county bridewell at Reading occasioiis 
a note which deserves particular attentioo. 
Mr. Howard has been supposed the peculiar 
patron of solitary confinement, and his recom- 
mendation has caused it to be adopted in va- 
rious places; but to a degree beyond hu intea- 
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tJoDB. He well knew, from manifold obserTb^ 
UoD, that buoian nature could not endure, for 
a long time, confinement in perfect solitude, 
without sinking under the burden. He had 
seen the most desperate and refractory in 
fore^ countries tamed by it; he, therefore, 
proposed in our own prisons a temporary treat- 
ment of this kind, as the most effectual, yet 
lenient, mode of subduing the ferocity of our 
criminals ; but he never thought of its being 
made the sentence of offenders during the 
whole term of their imprisonment; such be- 
ing not only extreme and scarcely justifiable 
severity, but inconsistent with the design of 
reclaiming them to habits of industry by hard 
labour. He, indeed, universally approved of 
nocturnal solitude, as affording an opportunity 
for serious reflection, and preventing those 
plans of mischief, and mutual encouragements 
to villany, which are certain to take place 
among criminals, when left to herd together 
without inspection. 

The employment of convicts in building a 
Dew county gaol at Oxford, with their general 
good behaviour in it, affords an example of the 
possibility and probable good effect of occu- 
pying them in useful labour at home. 

The fever wards of tlie Chester infirmary 
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was happy to find in this city a 
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benevolence, and distinguish! 
successful plans for the public 
fiiedical reader, as well as to i 
will be unnecessary to mentic 
Dr. HaygarHf. 

A particular account of a 
given at the end of the Engli 
condition of these floating bri< 
proved in several respects si 
ard's former visits; but, if co 
other light than as temporar 
finement till some better plan 
are liable to many oligections, 
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^ on the situation of Islington, and relates 
his resignation of the office of supervisor, as 
formerly mentioned. Ihe general heads of 
regulations proposed for such houses in the 
last appendix, are here reprinted ; and a plate 
IS added explanatoiy of the plan of building 
he approves. It is on every account to be 
lamented that Mr. Howard should not have 
liad the satisfaction of seeing one of his fa- 
vourite designs, the subject of his most labo- 
rious research and maturest reflection, carried 
into execution. The objection of expense 
was surely unworthy of a country like this, 
whose prosperity and resources are so magni- 
ficently displayed, when the provinces of Hol- 
land, petty states of Germany, and cantons of 
Switzerland, have not been afraid of incur- 
ring it. Whether the preferred scheme of 
colonizing with convicts at the Antipodes has 
the advantage of it in this respect, the public 
are now pretty well able to determine. 

In the remarks on the gaol fever, repeated 
with a little variation from the last publica- 
tion, we are informed, that since 1 782, when 
the prisons of this kingdom were entirely free 
from this disease, several fatal and alarming 
instances of it had occurred. Its appearance 

and frequency will probably much depend 

10 
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upou the epidemic constitution of the yeat, aof 
long as its occasional causes continue to sub- 
sist; but that proper care and regulations in 
prisons might almost entirely extirpate these 
causes, there seems no reason to doubt. 

'1 he conclusion expresses the Trriter^s satis- 
faction in that humane and liberal spirit which 
has so much alleviated the distress of prison- 
ers; but laments that here its exertions 
seem to stop, and that little or nothing is done 
towards that most important object, the re^ 
formation of offenders. From cipse observa* 
tion he is convinced that the vice of drunk-' 
enness is the root of all the disorders of out 
prisons, and that some effectual means to era- 
dicate it are necessary, if we mean to pre- 
serve the health, and amend the morals, ^f 
prisoners. Mr. Howard, therefore, subjoins, 
as his final legacy towards the improvement 
of this branch of police, the draught of a bill 
for tlie better regulation of gaols, and the pre- 
vention of drunkenness and rioting in them. 
Of this the leading clauses are framed for the 
purpose of absolutely prohibiting the entrance 
of any liquor into a gaol except milk, whey, 
buttermilk, and water, unless in case of sick- 
ness and medical prescription. He was fully 
sensible that, in this free living country, the 
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ilcuial of even small beer would be deemed a 
species of cruelty; aud he doubted oot that it 
would fi;o far to lose him, in the popular esti- 
mation, the title of the prisoner's friend ; but 
as attaining a popularity of that kind was not 
his original object, so he could bear to forfeit 
it, while conscious of still pursuing the real 
good of those unhappy people. Being con- 
vinced from experience that there was no 
medium in this matter, and that if strong li- 
quors were at all admitted into prisons, no 
bounds could be set to their use, he thought 
it right to deny an indulgence to a few, for 
the sake of the essential advantage of the 
many. Debtors, then, while the same place of 
confinement serve for them and felons, must 
be subjected to the same restraints. And, to 
take off the objection of the hardship this 
would impose upon innocent debtors, it was 
greatly his wish that such alterations should 
take place in our law for debt, that none but 
fraudulent debtors should be liable to impri- 
sonment, who, be justly observes, are^ really 
criminals. He supposes that the gentlemen 
cf the faculty will condemn the total rejection 
of fermented liquors from the diet of prison- 
ers, under the notion of their being useful as 
antiseptics f and I confess I was one who 
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pleaded «t(h him oa this subject; but h 
■vered me with argumeDtB wliich he has 
stated, and they are worthy of cousideri 
Alter all, many will suppose, that in hia 
ings, both with respect to tliese priva 
and to his pmpospd indulgences of tes 
other vegetable articles, he was in some 
sure under the iiifliience of his own -pe* 
habits of life; so natural is it for our 
raent of particulars to be warped, whei 
general principles remain fixed and unall 
The draught of a bill will, I presume, aj 
In most respects excellent ; and the great 
pose of preserving sobriety io gaols, cs 
surd}, be too much insisted on. 

Mr. Howard's leading ideas on this sij 
vere formed some years before. la i 
1787, the lord chancellor, in an exci 
speech on a proposed insclvent bill, after 
cussing the point of imprisonment for debt 
the nature of such bills, proceeded to some 
side rations respecting the managemeDt am 
cipline of our prisons. He said ■' he had 1 
had the honour of a conversation upon di( 
ject with a gentleman who was, of all ol 
the beat qualtfied to treat of it — he n 
Mr. Howard, whose hunlanily, great 
was, was at least equalled by his wisdam 
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a more judicious, or a more sensible reasoner 
upon the topic he never had conversed with. 
His own ideas had been tui'ned to solitary im- 
prisonment and a strict regimen, as a punish- 
ment for debt; and that notion had exactly- 
corresponded with Mr. Howard's, who had 
agreed with him that the great object ought 
to be, when it became necessary to seclude a 
man from society, and imprison him for debt, 
to take care that he came out of prison no 
worse a man, in point of health and morals, 
than he went in." His lordship afterwards 
recited a story which Mr. Howard had told 
him, in proof of the corruption and licentious- 
ness of our prisons* A quaker, he said, called 
upon him to go with him and witness a scene 
which, if he were to go singly, would, he- 
feared, be too much for his feelings; it was to 
visit a friend in distress — a person who had 
lately gone into the king's bench prison. 
When they arrived they found the man half 
drunk, playing at fives. Though greatly 
shocked at the circumstance, they asked him 
to go with them to the cofTeeroom, and take 
a glass of wine. He refused, 8a3ring he had 
drank so much punch that he could not dnuk 
wine — however, he would call upon them be- 
fore they went away. Mr. Howard and his 
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tioQs with him on the subject ; and I found 
rather a wish to have objects of inquiry poinU 
ed out to him by others, than any specific 
i^iews present to his own mind. As, indeed> 
his purpose was to explore regions entirely 
new to him, and of which the police respect* 
ing his former objects was very imperfectly 
known to Europe, (for the Turkish domi- 
{lions in Asia, Egypt, and the Barbary coast, 
were in his plan of travels,) he could not 
doubt that important subjects for observation 
would offer themselves unsought. With re- 
lict to that part of his tour in which he was 
40 go over gr9und he had already trodden, I 
conceive that he expected to do good in that 
censorial character, which his repeated pub- 
lications, known and attended to all over 
Europe, gave him a right to assume; and 
which he had before (exercised to the great 
relief of the miserable in various countries. 
If to these motives be added the long formed 
habitude of pursuing a certain track of in- 
quiry, and an inquietude of mind proceeding 
from domestic misfortune, no cause will be 
left to wonder at so speedy a renewal of his 
toils and dangers. 

He had resolved to go this journey, too, 
without an attendant ; and it was not till aft^r 
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the most urgent and affectionate entreatiefl, 
that his servant obtained permission to ac- 
company him. Before he set out, he and hii 
very intimate and highly respected friend, 
Dr. Price, toolL a most affectionate and pathe- 
tic leave of each other. From tlie age and 
infirmities of the one, and the hazards the 
other was going to encounter, it was the fore- 
boding of each of them that they should never 
meet again in this world; and their farewell 
corresponded with the solemnity of such an 
occasion. The reader's mind will pause upoo 
the parting embrace of two such men; and 
revere the mixture of cordial affection, tender 
regret, philosophic firmness, and christian re- 
signation, which their minds must have dis- 
played. 

It was in the beginning of July, 1 789, that 
he arrived in Holland. Thence he proceeded 
through the north of Germany, Prussia, Cour- 
land, and Livonia, to St. Petersburgh. From 
this capital he went to Moscow. Some ex- 
tracts of a letter to Dr. Price, dated from this 
city, September 22, 1789, will, I doubt oot, 
be acceptable, as one of the latest records of 
his career of benevolence. 

« When I left England, I first stopped at 
Amsterdaoi, and proceeded to Osoaburgh, Ha- 
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Dover, BruDswick, and Berlio ; then to Ko- 
nigsberg, Higa, and Petersburgli ; at all ^vhich 
places I visited the prisons and hospitals, 
which were all flung open to me, and in some, 
the burgomasters accompanied me into the 
dungeons, as well as into the other rooms of 
confinement. I arrived a few days ago in 
this citj, and have begun my rounds. I be 
hospitals are in a sad state. Upwards of 
seventy thousand sailors and recruits died in 
them last year. I labour to convey the -torch 
>>f philanthropy into these distant regions. 
I am quite well — the weather clear — the 
mornings fresh — thermometer 48, but fires not 
yet begun, i wish for a mild winter, and 
then shall make some progress in my Euro- 
pean expedition. My medical acquaintance 
give dn^ but little hope of escaping the 
plague in Turkey. I do not look back, but 
would readily endure any hardships, and en- 
counter any dangers, to be an honour to my 
christian profession.^ 

From Moscow he took his course to the 
very extremity of European Russia, extended 
as it now is to the shores of the Black Sea, 
where long, dreary tracts of desert are term!* 
nated by some of those new establishments, 
which have cost such immense fnrofusion of 
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blood and treasure to two vast empires, now 
become neiglibours and perpetual foes. Here, 
at the distance of 1,500 miles from his native 
land, he fell a victim, to disease, the ravages 
of which, among unpitied multitudes, he was 
exerting every effort to restrain* Finis mtiB 
nobis luctuosusy amicis tristis^ extraueis eiiam 
ignotisque non sine ctira! 

From the faithful and intelligent servant 
who accompanied him, (Mr. Thomas "Thoma* 
son,) I have been favoured with an account 
of various particulars relative to his last ill- 
ness, which I shall give to the reader in the 
form- in which I received it 

*' The winter being far advanced on the 
taking of Bender^ the commander of the Ruji- 
sian army at that place gave permission to 
many of the officers to visit their friends at 
Cherson, as the severity of the season would 
not admit of a continuance of hostilities 
against the Turks. Cherson, in consequence, 
became much crowded ; and the inhabitants 
testified their joy for the success of the Rus- 
sians by balls and masquerades. Several of 
the officers, of tlie inhabitants of Cherson, and 
of the gentry in the neighbourhood, who 
attended these balls, were almost immediately 
afterwards. attacked with fevers; and it was 
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Mr. Howard's idea that the iofectioa had 
been brought bj the officers from Beoder.^ 
Amongst the number who caught this conta- 
gion was a young lady who resided about 
sixteen miles from Cherson. When she had 
been ill some little time, Mr. Howard was 
earnestly requested to visit her. He saw her 
first on Sunday, December 27. He visited 
her again in the middle of the week, and a 
third time on the Sunday following, January 
3. On that day he found her sweating very 
profusely ; and, being unwilling to check this 
by uncovering her arm, he passed his under 
the bedclothes to feel her pulse. While he 
was doing this the effluvia from her body 
were very offensive to him, and it was always 
his own opinion that he then caught the fever. 
She died on the following day. Mr. Howard 
was much affected by her death, as he had 
flattered himself wit^ hopes of her amend- 
ment. From January 3d to the 8th, he 
scarcely went out;* but on that day he went 
to dine with Admiral Montgwinoff, who lived 
about a mile and a half from his lodgings. 
He staid later than usual ; and when he re- 
turned, found himself unwell, and thought 

* There seems some mistake here, as there is a fall 
report in his memorandums, of a visit to the ho^italsin 
ChersoD, dated January 6. 
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he had soraethiog of the gout flying about 
him. lie immediately took some sa] vola- 
tile in a little tea, and thought himself better 
till three or four on Saturday morning, when, 
not feeling so well, he repeated the sal vola- 
tile. He got up in the morning and walked 
out ; but, finding himself worse, soon returned 
and took an emetic. On the following night 
he had a violent attack of fever, when he bad 
recourse to his favourite remedy, James's 
powder, which he regularly took every two 
or four hours till Sunday the 17th. For, 
though Prince Potemkin sent his own physi- 
cian to him, immediately on being acquainted 
with his illness, yet hb own prescriptieiis 
were never interfered with during this time. 
On the 12th he had a kind of fit, in which 
he suddenly fell down, his face became black, 
his breathing difficult, and he remained ioseik- 
sible for half an hour. Ou the 17th he had 
another similar fit. On the 18th he was 
seized with hiccoughing, which continued oo 
the next day, when he took some musk 
drau«;hts by direction of the physician. 
About seven o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
the 20th of January, he had another fit, and 
died in about an hour after.* He was pei^ 

* See Appeii^uu 
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fectlf senaible during his illDesg, except ia 
the &{e, till wHhiu a very Tew boura uf hie 
death. TIih event lie ali along expected to 
take place; aod he often aaid that he had no 
other visb for life than as it gave him the 
flieana of retievin|; hie fellov creatures. 

" During hia illness he received a letter 
from a friend, who mentioned haviog lately 
seen his son at Leicester, aad expressed his 
hopes that Mr. Howard would find him bet- 
ter on his return to Eaglaitd. W lies this ac- 
count was read to him, it affected him much. 
|]is expressions of pleasure were purticularly 
strong, and he often desired his servant, if 
«ver, by the blesuog of God, his eon wag 
TesUired, to tell him how much he prayed for 
ills happiness. He made a wilt* on (he 
Thursday before he died; and was buried, 
at bis own request, at the villa of M. Dau- 
pbine, about eight miles from Cherson, where 
a moiiument is erected over his grave. He 
made the ohservarion that he should here be 
at the same distance from heaven as if brought 
back to England. While in Cbersoo he sav 
the accoDDts of the demolition of tbt Bastile, 
which seemed to afford him a very particular 

■ This muBt probalilj hvn been aDly toine diree- 
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pleasure ; and he thought it possible the ac^ 
couut he had hiDiself published of it might 
have contributed to this event." 

On this relation, the general exactnese of 
which may, I doubt not, be fully relied on, I 
shall only make a medical remark or two. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Howard's conviction of 
having caught the contagion from the young 
lady, I think the distance of time between his 
last visit to her and his own seizure, makes 
the fact dubious. Contagion thus sensibly 
received, usually, I bolieve, operates in a less 
period than five days.^ Perhaps his visit to 
the hospitals on the 6th, or his late return 
from the admiraVs on the 8th, in a cold sea- 
son and unwholesome climate, will better ac- 
count for it. The nature of his complaint is 
not very clear; for it is very uncommon for 
the senses to remain entire to the last, in a 
fever of the low or putrid kind ; nor are fits, 
resembling epileptic attacks, among the usual 
symptoms of such a disease. That a wander- 
ing gout might make part of his indisposition, 
is not very improbable, as it was a disorder to 
which he was constitutionally liable, though 

* According to Dr. Liad, its effects, shivering Aod 
sickness, are instantaneous. ^ee\!)^u«tt»^SawQDL F«« 
vers and Infection, c. ii. s. \» 
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his mode of living prevented any severe pa- 
roxysms of it. At any rate, his disease was 
certainly attended with debility of the vital 
powers, and, therefore, the long and frequent 
use of JameVs powders must have been pre- 
judicial. And I think it highly probable 
that Mr. Howard's name may be added to the 
numerous list of those whose lives have beea 
sacrificed to the empirical use of a medicine 
of great activity, and, therefore, capable of 
doing much harm as well as good. 

It was Mr. Howard's written request, that 
his papers should be corrected and fitted for 
publication by Dr. Price and myself. The 
declining state of health of Dr. P^ce''^ has 

* Whilst I am engaged in this work, Dr. Price has 
followed his friend to the grave. A character so illus- 
trious will, douhtless, have all justice done it hy some 
pen qualified to display its various merits. May I he 
permitted, however, to take this occasion of mingling 
xny regrets with those ofhis other friends and admirers, 
and offering a small tribute to the memory of one of the 
most excellent of men ! Though during life the ad- 
vanced station he occupied in political controvert ren- 
dered his name as obnoxious to some, as it was che- 
rished and revered by others, yet now he is gone to 
that place where all worldly difl'erences are at an end, 
it may he ho[)ed that the liberal of all denominations 
will concur in respecting a long course oi -^^w%«^^xiJ«s— 
in the aaremitteil applicatiou o( enoxi'&tLX. ^^>^«.'^'^\^^ 
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minuteness, obviously because the writer 
thought there was some probability of his 
Bttractiog, in a more peculiar iliauner, the no^ 
tice of those who have the power of remedy- 
ing their defects. Who will not sympathize 
i¥ith him in the disappointment he expresses 
in this instance, and bewail the strange fatality 
by which the utmost barbarity of the torture 
is retained in the dominions of a mild and 
enlightened sovereign, whose interpositions 
could not but be efficacious in suppressing it ! 

At Berlin and Spaudau the institutions ap- 
pear to preserve the good order in -which 
they were left by the great Frederick. Ko- 
Digsberg seems to show the neglect incident 
to places distant from the seat of government. 
In a note under this place Mr. Howard makes 
an acknowledgnient of the attention with 
"which his remarks have been honoured in 
various foreign countries, and properl ad- 
duces it as a reason for his adoption of that 
censorial manner of noting abuses, which, in 
his later journeys, he has not scrupled freely 
to employ. 

At St. Petersburgh he had the pleasure to 
observe several improvements in the hospitals, 
probably in great part owing to his own sug- 
gestions. Under Cronst^dl Vv^ ^xA^^^^'uss^sok 
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diers, greater, as Mr. Howard observes, thaa 
he had seen in any other country. Ignorance, 
abuse, mismanagement, and deficiency, seem 
at their very summit in the military hospitals 
of Cberson, Witowka, and St. Nicholas. The 
lively pictures he has drawn of the distresses 
he here witnessed, and his pathetic descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of the poor recruits, 
inarched from their distant homes to these 
melancholy regions, must awaken in every 
feeling breast a wa;'m indignation against the 
schemes of ambitious despotism, however 
varnished over with the colouring of glory, 
or even of national utility. No lesson ought 
to be more forcibly impressed on mankind 
than, that uncontrolled power in one or few, 
notwithstanding it may occasionally be exer- 
cised in splendid and even beneficent designs, 
is, on the whole, absolutely inconsistent with 
the happiness of a people.* The Empress of 
Russia's unjust seizure of Lesser and Crim 
Tartary has been the cause of miseries not to 
be calculated to her own subjects and those 
of Turkey, and has endangered the tranquil- 
lity of all Europe. 

* Scilicet ut Turno contingat regia conjanx 
Nos, animte viles, inbumata infletaque tarba, 
Sternamtir carapis. }£a\w^ 
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SODS, and went into Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

1 783. Visited Portugal, Spain, France, Flan- 

ders, and Holland ; also, Scotland and 
Ireland; and viewed several English 
prisons. 

1784. Piinted the second Appendix, and a 
new edition of his whole works. 

From the close of the first of these 
years, to the beginning of the last, 
on his tour through Holland, 
France, Italy, Malta, Turkey, 
and Germany. Afterwards went 
to Scotland and Ireland^ 

1788. Revisited Ireland; and, during this 
and the former year, travelled over all 
England. 

1789. Printed his work on Lazarettoes, &c. 

Travelled through Holland, Germany. 
Prussia, and Livonia, to Russia, and 
Lesser Tartary. - 
1 7 do. January 20, died at Chersoo. 

Having thus traced the footsteps of this 
great philanthropist from the cradle to the 
grave, and followed them with close inspec- 
tion in that part of his course which compre- 
hends bis more public life, it only remains to 
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ursuit; aud in every thing he pursued he 
ras indefati liable in aimiog at perfectioD. 
rive him a hiut of any thing be had left short, 
r any new acquisition to be made, and while 
'ou might suppose he was deliberating about 
t, 70U were surprised with finding it was 
one. Not Caesar himself could better ex- 
mplify the poet's 

Nil aotam credens, dam quid superesset agendam* 

1 remember that, having accidentally re- 
narked to him that amongst the London pn- 
bos he had omitted the Tower, he was so 
truck with the deficiency, (though of trifling 
iODsequence, since confinement there is so 
Bre,) that at his very first leisure he ran to 
liondon, and supplied it. Nor was it only 
hiring a short period of ardour that his exer* 
Ions were thus awakened. He had the still 
*afer quality of being able, for any length of 
iroe, to bend all the powers and faculties of 
lis mind to one point, unseduced by every 
illurement which curiosity or any other afiec- 
loQ might throw in his way, and unsusceptible 
>( that satiety and disgust which are so apt 
o steal upon a protracted pursuit. Though 
)y his early travels he had shown Uim%&\C \;tfA. 
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iudifTerent to those objects of taste and infor- 
ination which strike the cultivated mind in a 
foreign country, yet in the tours expressly 
made for the purpose of examining prisooB 
and hospitals, he appears to have had eyes 
and ears for nothing else ; at least, he suffered 
no other object to detain him or draw him 
aside.'''' Impressed with the idea of the im- 
portance of his designs, and the uncertainty of 
human life, he was impatient, to get as much 
done as possible within the allotted limits. 
And in this disposition conusted that enthuf 
siasm by which the public supposed him ac^ 
tuaied; for otherwise, his cool and steady 
temper gave no idea of the character usually 
distinguished by that appellation. He fol- 
lowed his plans, indeed, with wonderful vigour 
and constancy, but by no means with that beat 
and eagerness, that inflamed and exalted 
imagination, which denote the enthusiast 
Hence, he was not liable to catch at partial 
repreeentations, to view facts through falla* 
cious mediums, and to fall into tliose mistakes 
which are so frequent in the researches of the 

* He mentioned being once prevailed upon in Italy 
to go and hear some extraordinary fine muae ; but* 
finding his thoughts too mueh occupied by it^ he wQUld 
never repeat the indulgence. 
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roan of fancy and warm feeling. Some pcr- 
8on8» who only knew him by his extraordinary 
actions, were ready enough to bestow upon him 
that sneer of contempt, which men of cold 
hearts and selfish dispositions are so apt to 
apply to whatever has the show of high sen- 
sibility. While others, who had a slight ac* 
quaiotance with him, and saw occasional fea- 
tures of phlegm, and perhaps harshness, were 
disposed to question his feeling altogether, 
and to attribute his exertions either merely 
to a sense of duty, or to habit and humour. 
But both these were erroneous conclusions. 
He felt aa a man should feel ; but not so as 
to mislead him, either in the estimate he 
formed of objects of utility, or in his reason* 
ings concerning the means by which they 
were to be brought into efifect. The refor- 
mation of abuses, and Ahe relief of misery, 
were the two great purposes which he kept 
in view in all his undertakings ; and I have 
equally seen the tear of sensibility start into 
Iiis eyes on recalling some of the distressful 
scenes to which he had been witness, and the 
spirit of indignation flash from them on relating 
instances of baseness and oppression. Still, 
however, his constancy of mind and self col- 
lectioa never deserted him; He was never 
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The resolute temper of Mr. Howard dis- 
plajed itself id a certain peremptoHaess, 
which, nheo be had ODce determiDed, render- 
ed him unyielding to perauasioD or diefluasion, 
and urged him oo to the sccomplisbmeut of 
bis purpose, regardless of obstBcles. He ex- 
pected prompt obedience iu those from whom 
he had a right to reqture it, and was not a 
man to be treated with oegligeDce and iaat- 
teution. He was, however, extremely consi- 
derate, and sufficiently indulgent to human 
frailties; and a good will to please him could 
scarcely fail of its effect. That his com- 
mands were reasonable, and his expectations 
moderate, may be inferred from the long con- 
tinuBDce of most of Mb servants with him, and 
his steady attachment U> many of those whom 
he employed. His means of enforcing com- 
pliance were chiefly rewards ; and the wiih- 
holdinf them was his method of showing dis- 
pleasure.* 

' The follawins ohtniBteriHie anecdote was eom- 
monioaled to ine b; ■ gentlemui who traTclled in > 
chuK vith him from Ltnmthire ta London, in 1777. 
Mr. Elniianl obiGrreil. tliat he had found few thingi 
more difflealt lo mdiige thaa poM^huw driven, wha 
would MldDni Gomplj with Ua wisbe) of going riotr or 
hititillheadi^teil the followins method. Ai the end 
oC a itige, vhen tbe dtiTer had beta (eiienc,\kc 4s- 
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duce saeh person and the drii 
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hold it oat of a principle of pai 
the poor person present double 
to a postillion. This he did, an 
He had not long practised this i 
expci'Senced the good effects 
where he was known. 

A more extraordinary inst 
vpirit has been related to me 
King of Prussia's dominions 
xow piece of road, admitting 
it was enjoined on all postillif 
blow their horns by way of 
after proceeding a good w 
Telling on the king's busir 
precaution* The courier 
'~ ♦urn back: hut 
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foundation to be relied on, moderate desires. 
Perfectly contented with the competence which 
Providence had bestowed on him, he never 
had a thought of increasing it ; and even when 
ID a situation to expect a family, he made it a 
rule with himself to lay up no part of his an- 
nual income, but vto expend in some useful or 
benevolent scheme the superfluity of the year. 
Lest this should be converted into a charge 
of carelesness in providing for his own, it 
may be proper to mention, that he had the 
best-grounded expectations, that any children 
he might have would largely partake of the 
wealth of their relations. Thus he preserved 
his heart from that contamination, which 
(taking in the whole of life) is, perhaps, the 
disease most frequently attendant on a state of 
prosperity — the lust of growing rich; a pas- 
sion which is too often found to swallow up 
liberality, public spirit, and, at last, that inde- 
pendency, which it is the best use of wealth 
to secure. By this temper of mind he was 
elevated to an immeasurable distance above 
every thing mean and sordid ; and in all his 
transactions he displayed a spirit of honour 
and generosity, that might become the ^ blood- 
of the Howards," when flo\viu^\w \\&'W^>^^'^ 
cbaaaeh. 

12* 
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wants; and it was ao inestimal 
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tage, perhaps, more uocommoD 
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he possessed a command over 
appetites and habitudes, not les 
that of any ancient philosophe 
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France. Water was one of his piincipal 
necessaries, for he was a very Mussulman ia 
his abUitions ^ and if nicety or delicacy had 
place with hlmin any respect, it was in the 
perfect cleanliness of his whole person. He 
was equally tolerant of hmty cold, and all the 
vicissitudes of climate; and, what* is more 
wonderful, not eVen sleep seethed necessary 
to him, at least at those returns and in those 
proportions in which mankind in general ex- 
' pect it. How well he was capable of enduring 
fatigue, the amazing journeys he took by all 
modes of conveyance, without any intervals of 
what might be called repose, (since his only 
baiting places were his proper scenes of ac- 
tion,) abundantly testify. In short, no human 
body was probably ever more perfectly the 
servant of the mind by which it was actuated ; 
and all the efforts of the strongest constitu** 
tion, not inured to habits of self denial, and 
moral as well as corporeal exercise, would 
have been unequal to bis exertions,^ 

* The following account of his mode of traTelUngi 
communicated to me by a gentleman in Dublin, who 
had much free conversation with^him, and the sub- 
stance of which I well recollect to have heard from 
himself, will, I doubt not, prove interesting. " When 
he trAvelled in finglaQd or Ireland^it was generally on 
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With respect to the character of his UQde^ 
standing, that, too, was as happily adapted to 
the great business in which he engaged. He 
bad not, in a liigh degree, that extensive com- 
prehension, that faculty of generalizing, which 
is said to distinguish the man of genius, but 

horseback^ and he rode about forty English miles a 
day« He was never at a loss for an inn. When in 
Ireland, or the Highlands of Scotland, he used to stop 
at one of the poor cabins that stick up a rag by way of 
sign, and get a little milk. When he came to the towa 
he was to sleep at, he bespoke a supper, with wine and 
beer, like another traveller, but made his man attend 
him, and take it away, whilst he was preparing his 
bread and milk. He always paid the waiters, postil- 
lions, &c. liberally, because he would have no diseon- 
tent or dispute, nor suffer his spirits to be agitated for 
such a matter; saying, that in a journey that might 
cost three or four hundred pounds, fifteen or twenty 
pounds addition was not worth thinking about. When 
he travelled on the continent, he usually went pott in 
his own chaise, which was a German one that he bought 
for the purpose. He never stopped till he came to 
the town he meant to visit, but travelled all night, if 
necessary ; and from habit could sleep very well in the 
chaise for several nights together. In the last tour but 
one he travelled twenty days and nights together with- 
out going to bed, and fouiid no inconvenience from it 
He used to carry with him a small teakettle, some 
c\ips, a little pot of sweatmeats, and a few loavea. At 
the post house he could get his water boiled, send out 

for milk, and mskke hit ie:^«sX\(^ivV&\^^iBASi^«Qlto 

the auder^e,'* 
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T^hich, without a previous colkctioQ of 
autheatic materials, is ever apt to lead into 
erroneous speculations. He was rather a man 
of detail; of laborious accuracy and minute 
examination; and, therefore^ he had the pro* 
per qualities for one who was to lead the way 
in researches where all was ignorance, confu- 
sion, and local custom. Who but such a man 
could have collected a body of information, 
which has made even professional men ac- 
quainted with interesting facts that they never 
before knew; and has given the English reader 
a more exact knowledge of practices followed 
in Russia and Spain, than he before had of 
those in his own country? This minuteness 
of detail was what he ever regarded as hia 
peculiar province. As he was of all men the 
most modest estimator of his own abilities, he 
was used to say, '' I am the plodder^ who goet 
about to collect materials for men of genius 
to make use of." Let those who look with 
fastidiousness upon long tables of rules and 
orders, and measurements of cells and work 
rooms, given in feet and inches, consider, that ^ 
when a scheme is brought into practice, these 
small circumstances must have their place; 
and that the most ingenious plana o^V»\ S.<^V^ 
their execution for wantoi «tAVsL%VcD«QX^'^^^ 
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nicer parts. Perhaps even the great Frederick 
of Prussia was more indebted for success to 
the exactness of his dispositions in every mi^ 
nute particular connected with practice, than 
to deep and sublime views of general prin- 
ciples. 

From a similar cast of mind, Mr. Howard 
was a friend to subordination, and all the de- 
coniros of regular society ; nor did he dislike 
vigorous exertions of civil authority, when 
directed to laudable purposes. He interfered 
little in disputes relative to the theory of go- 
vernment ; but was contented to take systems 
of sovereignty as he found theih established in 
various parts of the world, satisfied with 
prompting such an application of their powers 
as might promote the welfare of the respective 
communities. A state of imprisonment being 
that in which tiie rights of men are, in great 
part at least, suspended, it was natural that 
his thoughts should be more conversant with 
a people as the subjects, than as the source, of 
authority. Yet he well knew, and properly 
value<l, the inestimable blessings of political 
freedom, as opposed to despotism ; and, among 
the nations of £urope, he considered the 
Dutch and Swiss as alTording the bestexam- 
pies of a strict and steady police, conducted 
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upon principles of equity and humanity. To 
the character of the Dutch he was, indeed^ 
peculiarly partial; and frequrutly asserted, 
that he should prefer Holland for his place of 
residence, to any othe^* foreign country. I 
can add, from undoubted authority, that Mr. 
Howard was one of those who (in the language 
of the great Lord Chatham) ** rejoiced that 
America had resisted," and triumphed iu her 
final success; and that he was principally 
attached to the popular part of our coustitu- 
tiou; and that in his own county he distin- 
guished himself by a spirited opposition to 
aristocratical influence. 

His peculiar habits of life, and the exclu- 
sive attention he bestowed in his later years 
on a few objects, caused him to appear more 
averse to society than I think he really was; 
and it has been mentioned as an unfortunate 
circumstance, that his shyness and reserve 
frequently kept him out of the way of persons 
from whom he might have derived much use- 
ful information ; but it is vain to desire things 
incompatible. Mr. Howard can scarcely 
be denied to have chosen the best way, upon 
the whole, of conducting his inquiries; and 
if he had been a more companionable man, 
more rejidy to indulge his own curiosity, and 
gratify that of others, he would no longer 
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have possessed one of the chief adranta^ 
he brought to his great work. Yet, while he 
assiduously shunned all engagements which 
would have involved him in the forms and 
dissipation of society, he was by no means 
disinclined to enter into conversations on 
his particular topics; on the contrary, he 
was often extremely communicative, and 
would enliven a small circle with the most 
entertaining relations of his travels and ad- 
ventures. 

Mr. Howard had, in a high degree, that re-, 
spectful attention to the female sex which so 
much characterizes the gentleman. Perhaps, 
indeed, I may here be referring to rules of 
politeness which no longer exist. But he was 
as thoroughly impressed with the maxim of 
place aux dames as any Frenchtnan, though 
without the strain of light and complimentary 
gallantry which has accompanied it in the in- 
dividuals of that nation. His was a more 
serious sentiment, connected with the uniform 
practice of giving up his own ease and accom- 
modation, for the sake of doing a real kind- 
ness to any female of decent character. It is 
excellently illustrated by an anecdote related 
in a magazine, by a person who chanced to 
sail with him in the packet from Holyhead tQ 
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Dublin, when, the vessel being much crowded, 
Mr. Howard resigned his bed to' a servant 
maid, and took up with the cabin floor (or 
himself. It is likewise displayed throughout 
his works, by the warmth with which he al- 
ways censures the practice of putting female 
prisoners in irons, and exposing them to any 
harsh and indelicate treatment.. He was fond 
of nothing so much as the conversation of 
women of education and cultivated manners, 
and studied to attach them by little elegant 
presents, and other marks of attention. In- 
deed, his soft tone of voice, and gentleness of 
demeanour, might be thought to approach 
somewhat to the effeminate, and would sur-^ 
prise those who had known him only by the 
energy of his exertions. In his judgment of 
female character, it was manifest that the idea 
of his lost Harriet was the standard of excel- 
lence ; and, if ever he had married again, 9^ 
resemblance to her would have been the prin- 
cipal motive of his choice. 1 recollect to this 
purpose a singular anecAote, which he related 
to us on his return from one of his tours. In. 
going from one town in Holland to another, in 
the common passage boat, he was placed near 
an elderly gentleman, who had in company a 

young lady of a most engaging mauner and 
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gious character, it may be expected that sorae- 
ivhat more should be said of the peculiar tenets 
he adopted. But, besides that this was a topic 
which did uot enter into our conversations, 
I confess I do not perceive how his general 
plan of conduct was likely to be influenced by 
any peculiarity of that kind. The principle 
of religious duty, which is nearly the same in 
all systems, and differs rather in strength than 
in kind *in different persons, is surely sufli- 
cient to account for all that he did and under- 
went in promoting the good of mankind, by 
modes which Providence seemed to place be- 
fore him. It has been suggested that he was 
much under the influence of the doctrine of 
predestination ; and I know not what of stern- 
ness has been attributed to him as its natural 
consequence. For my own part, I am not 
able to discover in what those notions of Pro- 
Tidence, general and particular, which make 
part of the profession of all religions, difier 
essentially from the opinions of the predesti- 
narians ; and from manifipld observation, I am 
certain that the reception of the doctrine of 
predestination, as an article of belief, does not 
necessarily imply those practical consequences 
which might seem deducible from it. The 
language, at least, of our lower classes of peo- 
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bis untroubled serenity of mind. Oa the 
whole, his religious confidence does not appear 
lo have been c^ a nature different from that of 
other pious men; but to be so steadily and 
uniformly under its influence, and to be ele- 
vated by it to such a superiority to all worldly 
considerations, can be the lot of none but 
those who have formed early habits of refer- 
ring every thing to the divine will, and of 
fixing all their views on futurity. 

From Mr. Howard's connexions with those 
sects who have ever sho\^n a particular abhor- 
rence of the frau4s and superstitions of popery, 
it might be supposed that he would look with 
a prejudiced eye on the professors and mini- 
sters of that persuasion. But such was his 
veneration for true vital religion, that he was 
as ready to pay it honour when he met with it 
in the habit of a monk, as under the garb of a 
teacher; and throughout his works, as well at 
in conversation, he ever dwelt with great com- 
placency on the pure zeal for the good of 
mankind, and genuine christian charity, which 
he Hrequently discovered among the Roraaa 
Catholic clergy, both regular and secular. 
He was no friend to that hasty dissolution of 
Convents and monasteries which formed part 
•f the moltifarious reforms of the late Empe* 
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ror of Oermaay. He pitied the aged inmatetf 
male aod female, of these quiet abodes, who 
were driven from their beloved retreats into 
the wide world, with a very slender, and often 
ill paid, pittance for their support. ** Why 
might not they," he would say, ^ be suffered 
gradually to die away, and be transplanted 
from one religious house to another, as their 
numbei's lessened?'^ Those orders which 
make it the great duty of their profession to 
attend with the kindest assiduity upon the sick 
and imprisoned, and who, therefore, came 
continually within his notice, seemed to con- 
ciliate his good will to the whole fraternity; 
and the virtues of order, decency, sobriety, 
and charity, so much akin to his own, natU" 
rally inclined him to a kind of fellowship 
with them. He rigorously, however, abstained 
from any compliances with their worship, 
which he thought unlawful ; and gave them 
his esteem as men> without the least disposition 
to concur with them as theologians. 

Such were the great lines of Mr. Howard's 
character — ^lines strongly marked, aind suffi- 
cient to discriminate him from any of those 
who have appeared in a part somewhat similar 
to his own on the theatre of the world. The 
union of qualities which so peculiarly fitted 
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him for the post he undertook, is not likely, in 
our age, again to take place; yet different 
Gombi nations may be employed to effect the 
same purpoises; and with respect to the ob- 
jects of police and humanity concerning which 
he occupied himself, the information he has 
collected will render the repetition of labours 
like his unnecessary. To propose as a model, 
a character marked with such singularities, 
and, no doubt, with some foibles, would be 
equally vain and injudicious; but his firm 
attachment to principle, high sense of honour, 
pure benevolence, unshaken constancy, and 
indefatigable perseverance, may properly be 
held up to the view of all persons occupying 
important stations, or engaged in useful enter-' 
prises, as qualities not less to be imitated than 
admired. 

I shall conclude with some account of the 
Uterary honours which Mr. Howard has re« 
ceived from his countrymen. It vould, in- 
deed, have been extraordinary, itwhile se- 
nates and courts of judicature o^red him 
their tribute of applause, poetry and elo- 
quence should have shown an insensibility to' 
his merits. Besides the acknowledgments 
paid him in every publication upon topics 
similar to his own, he became the theme of 
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tjbe elegant muse of Mr. Haylej, mho a^ 
dressed to him au ode in the jear 17B0, to 
vhich reference has already been made. That 
celebrated poem is, by the Americao editori 
aulgoined to the present work. Ib the. sue* 
ceediog year, Mr. Burke, advertiog, io a 
speech to the freemen of Bristol, to a fiact in 
Mr. Howard^s book, struck but, with the 
enthusiasm t>f genius, into a panegyrical <& 
gression on his plans and actions, decorated 
-with his peculiar strain of glowing imageryi 
Nothing, perhaps, can more forcibly express 
the general idea entertained of Mr. Howard's 
exalted worth than the following extract fron 
that speech. ^' I cannot name this gentteman," 
says Mr. Burke, << I cannot name this gentle- 
man, without remarking that his laboum and 
writings have done much to open the eyes 
and hearts of mankind. He has vidted ofl 
Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, nor the statetiness of temples; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosities of modern art; not to collect me- 
dals, nor to collate manuscripts; 'but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals; to survey the maDsions 
of sorrow and pain; to take guage and dimoh 
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sions of misery, depression, and contempt ; to 
remember tlie forgotten; to attend to the ne- 
glected; to visit the forsaken; and to com* 
pare and collate the distresses of all men io 
all countries.^ His plan is original, and it is 
as full c^ genius as it is of humanity. It is a 
voyage of philanthropy — a circumnavigatioQ 
of charity t Already the benefit of this la- 
bour itself is felt more or less in every coun- 
try ; I hope he will anticipate his final reward 
by seeing all its effects iiilly realized in his own. 
He wUl receive, not in retail, but in gross, the 
reward of those who visit the prisoner; and 
he has so far forestalled and monopolized thia 
branch of charity, that tliere will be, I trust, 
little room to merit by such acts of benevo- 
lence hereafter.'' This speech was after- 
wards printed, and the passage concerning 
Mr, ELoward was copied into various periodi- 
cal writings, and read with universal appro- 
bation. His character was even exhibited 
on the stage ; for a comedy of Mrs. Inchbald's, 
entitled Such Things Are, contained a part 
evidently modelled upon bis peculiar cast of 
benevolence, which, for a time, rendered die 
piece popular. 

Dr. Darwin's very beautiful poem of The 
Botanic Qarden^ printed in 1789, amidst aa 



^, Dart round the globe trom ^lemuw t 

I O'er each dark prison plays the chei 

Like northern lustres o'er the vault c 
From realm to realm, with cross or ci 
Where'er mankind and misery are i 
O^er burning sands, deep waves, or 
Thy Howard journeying seeks the 
I. Down many a winding step to dungi 

J Where anguish wails aloud, and fett 

To oaves bestrew'd with many a m* 
And cells, whose echoes only learn 1 
Where no kind bars a whispering fr 
No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr 
He treads, inemulous of fame or w< 
Profuse of toil, and prodigal of heal 
With soft assiiasive eloquence expai; 
Power's rigid heart, and opes his ch 
*^\. Leads stem-eyed justice to the darl 

4 , If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awakeu'd mercy through 
And shows the prison, sister to the 1 
'^'VAQ tn hfitr habesthe self-devoted 
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Saw ipound his brows her sun-like gloi*y blaze 

In arrowy circles of unwearied rays ; 

Mistook a mortal for an angel gaest. 

And askM what seraph-foot the earth imprest. 

—Onward he moves !— Disease and death retire. 

And murmaring demons hate him, and adjure. 

After these lines the editor avails himself of 
this favourable opportuoitj of exhibiting to 
the public, an extract from the funeral sermon 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Howard. And 
as it was delivered under the influence of 
heartfelt emotions, accompanied with serious 
regret, and refers to the leading principle of 
all his actions, it is presumed that it will not 
be deemed misplaced, at the close of a vo- 
lume, the purpose of which is to represent in 
strong, faithful, and glowing colours the cha- 
racter of the BENEVOLEif T HoWARD. 

"Those who best knew Mr. Howard," 
says Mr. Palmer,^ in his sermon on the death 
of his benevolent ffiend, " are so well ac- 
quainted with the strength of his christian 
principles, and with his evangelical views^ as 
not to entertain a doubt but that, during his 
last sickness, and in the prospect of death, 
(melancholy as his situation was, at a distance 
from all his friends,) he exercised the great* 

* ReTerend Mr. Palmer of Hackney. 
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i^st degree of fLrmaess, patieDce, and submii* 
iiion to the divine will ; a lively faith in the 
promises of the gospel ; a cheerful confidence 
in the grace of God, in a Redeemer, for ac- 
ceptance, renouncing, as he often had expli- 
citly done, all pretensions to merit by all the 
good works he had performed ; and a humble 
triumph in the prospect of life eternal, as the 
free gift of God through Jesus Christ. A 
little b^ore he left England, when a friend 
expressed his concern at parting with him, 
from an apprehension that they should never 
meet again, he cheerfully replied, * We shall 
soon meet in heaven ;' and, as he rather ex* 
pected to die of the plague in Egypt, he add* 
ed, ' the way to heaven from Grand Cairo is 
as near as from London.' He that thus lived 
in the hope of immortality, may well be sup- 
posed at death to have experienced a joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.'' 

*' Thus lived and thus died this distic^uish- 
ed philanthropist, this bright ornament of hu- 
man nature, and of the religion of Jesus. 
As his life was singularly useful, his death 
was equally glorious. He fell a martyr io 
the cause of humanity. As thousands blessed 
him while living, millions will lament him 
now dead. A greater loss this country, may 
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I not wy thb world, has seldom sustaided* 
It may appear to many a mysterious Provi« 
dence, thatsach a friend to his species should 
be cut off at a time when he had such noble 
ends in view, and when, considering the 
vigour of his constitution at the age of sixty- 
five»he might have been expected to continue 
some years as a blessing to his native coun- 
try, particularly in promoting the execution 
of the plans which he had suggested in big 
publications. But his woriL was done; the 
designs of Provideuce by him were accom- 
plished; and doubtless all tlie circumstances 
of his death were wisely ordered by Him who 
doth all things well, and who can easily raise 
up other instrumeQtp fnr perfecting what he 
had begun." 

** His being cut off in a foreign country, 
however grievous it may be to his friends 
here, is a circumstance :frbich may probably 
be wisely designed, and happily overruled, 
for some very important purposes in that rising 
kingdom, which will esteem itself honoured 
by entombing such a patriotic Englishman; 
and where a spirit of emulation-may probably 
be excited to imitate his virtues, and to adopt 
his plans, for promoting the growing glory 
and haDoiness of that vast emoire." 
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" While, therefore, we devoutly praise God 
for what he had done by. this his emineut ser- 
vant, let us submit to his will, and adore his 
wisdom and sovereignty in his removal. And 
let us make the best improvement of so affect- 
ing a dispensation ; particularly by eultivatiog 
that benevolence by which the deceased w^ 
actuated, and by doing what we can, in our 
different spheres, for repairing his loss. This 
will be the best way of expressing our vene- 
ration for his character, and doing honour to 
his memory." 

" That others, upon his decease, would be 
excited to prosecute some of his schemes for 
the public good, he himself had a firm persua- 
sion. This made him the less anxious about 
his own life, which his friends thought of so 
much importance. In the last conversation I 
had with him, when I expressed my fears for 
bis safety, and my wishes that he could have 
been prevailed upon to continue at home, in 
order to carry into execution the generous 
plans he had formed for the good of his coun- 
try, his answer was, ' When I am dead some 
body else will take up the matter and carry 
it through.' God grant that his expectations 
may be verified ! — But where is the man to 
be found who is like minded with him ? Aao- 
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Iher Howard this country caoDot hope to 
see. Nor is oae, altogether his equal, now 
needed. Ae laid a foundation on which it 
would be comparatively easy to build. He, 
with incredible labour and expense, has bro- 
ken up the ground, prepared the soil, and sown 
the seed; to raise and gather the cn>p will 
require but a small portion of industry and 
public spirit. And are there none among you, 
ye men of fortune and leisure, in whom that 
portion of industry and public spirit is to be 
found ? Ye who, in the strongest terms lan- 
guage can supply, celebrate the philanthropy 
of the deceased, and have shown yourselves 
impatient to erect a monument to his honour, 
so as scarcely to be restrained from hurting 
his modesty while yet alive ; is there no one 
among you that wishes to inherit his virtues, 
and rear the glorious fabric he had fra- 
med ? Who that has the ability would not 
be ambitious of the honour ? If it be honour 
of too great magnitude for an individual to 
grasp, let it be divided,. Here is enough to 
adorn many a brow. O that all in the higher 
ranks of life would claim their share !'' 

'* If but a few men of fortune and influence 
had a spirit equal to their powet, what a 
ble^ed country would Britain soon become ? 



The poor would be more happy aud lesp Inir* 
deuBome. The industrious would live ia 
ease; the idle aud profligate would be re- 
claimed. Crimes would be prevented instead 
of being punished. Our prisons in time i¥Quld 
scarce need humane visitants, but would often 
(like some abroad) be almost empty ; at least, 
those confined in them would be there useful 
to the community, and not dangerous to it 
when discharged. Many would go out re* 
formed, and would become good members ii 
society. Thus Englishmen, who vainly boast 
of their liberty, would enjoy liberty : would 
rest in their beds, and travel by diQr or by 
night, without fear of being murdered or plun- 
dered by their own spedes; That it is other- 
irise is in a great measure owing to the 
want of public spirit in men of rank and 
power. Would to God that the loss of onb 
patriot may prove the occasion of raising up 

MANY !" • 
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FAV'RITE of heaven, and friend of earth ! 
t'hilanthropy, benignant power ! 
"Whose sons display no doubtful worth. 
The pageant of the passing hour ! 
Teach me to paint, in deathless song. 
Some darling from thy filial throng. 
Whose deeds no party rage inspire, 
But fill th' agreeing world with one desire. 
To echo his renown, responsive to ray lyre ! 

Ah ! whither lead'st thou ?— whence that agh ? 
What sound of wo my bosom jars ? 
Why pass, where misery's hollow eye 
Glares wildly through those gloomy bars ? 
Is virtue sunk in these abodes. 
Where keen remorse the heart corrodes ; 
Where guilt's base blood with frenzy boils. 
And blasphemy the mournful scene embroils ?— 
From this infernal gloom my shudd'ring soul recoils. 

But whence those sudden sacred beams }'*^ 
Oppression drops his iron rod ! f 

And all the bright'ning dungeon seems \ • 

To speak the presence of a god. 
Philanthropy's descending day 
Diffuses unexpected ray ! 
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LovelieBt of angels!— at faer tide 

Her faTourite votary stands ;«»-her English pride^ 

Through horror's mansion led bj this celestial guide. 

Hail! generous Howarp ! though thou bear^ 
A name which glorj^s hand ^blime 
Has blazoned oft, -wHh guardian carey 
In characters that fear not time ; 
For thee she fondly spreads hep wings ; 
For thee from paradise che brings. 
More Terdant than her laurel bough. 
Such wreaths of sacred palm, as ne'er till now 
The amittng seraph twin'd around a ino^tiil hrow« 

That hero's* praise shall ever bloom» 
Who shielded our insulted coast; 
And launch'd hb light'ning to consume 
The proud invader's routed host. 
Brave perils rais'd his noble name : 
But thou deriv'st thy matchless fame 
From scenes, where deadlier danger dwelU; 
Where fierce contagion, with affright, repels 
Valour's advent'rous step from her malignant ^elli* 

Where, in the dungeon's loathsome shadey 
The speechless captive clanks his chain* 
With heartless hope to raise that aid* 
His feeble cries have call'd in vain ; 
Thine eye his dumb complfdnt explores ; 
Thy voice his parting breath restores ; 
Thy cares his ghastly visage clear 
Fr«m death's chill dew, with many a clotted tMTi 
And to his thankful aoul returning life endear* 

What precious drug, or stronger charm* 
Thy constant Ibr^tode inspires 
In scenes, whence, muttering her alarm^ 
Med'cine,t wi^ selfish drtad, retires ? 

* Charles Howard, Earl ofNottiogham. 

f Jf oseibat tacito medeciaa tiaore. Lucretius. 
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Nor charm, nor drug, dispel thy fears ; 
Temperance, thy better guard, appears ; 
For thee I see he^ fondly fill 
Her chrystal cop from nature's purest rill; 
Chief nourisher of life ! best antidote of ill ! 

I see the hallowM shade of Hales,* 
Who felt, like thee, for human wo. 
And taught the health -diffusing gales 
Through horror's murky cells to blow. 
As thy protecting angel wait; 
To save thee from the snares of fate, 
Com mission'd from the eternal throne ; 
I hear him praise, in wonder's warmest tone. 
The virtues of thy heart more active than his own. 

Thy soul supplies new funds of health 
That fail not, in the trying hour. 
Above Arabia's spicy wealth. 
And Pharmacy's reviving power. 
The transports of the generous mind^ 
Feeling its bounty to mankind, 

* Stephen Hales, minister of Teddington; he died at tbB 
nge of 84, 1761 ; and has been justly called '* Ao ornameot to 
Ilia profession as a clergyman, and to bis country as a philoso- 
pher.** I had the happiness of knowing this excellent maot 
when I was very young; and well remember the warm glow of 
benevolence which used to animate his countenance in relating 
the success of his various projects for the benefit of mankind. 
I have frequently heard him dwell with great pleasure on the 
fortunate incident which led him to the discovery of his venti- 
lator, to. which I have alluded.— He had ordered anew flqorfor 
one of his rooms; his carpenter not having prepared the work 
so soon as he expected, be thought the season improper for lay- 
ing down new boards, when they were brought to his house, aa4 
gave orders for their being deposited in bis barn; — from their 
accidental position in that place, he caught his first Mea of tkU 
useful inveDtloo. 



And shedding comfort's heave 
On meagre want's deserted ere 
Friend to the wretch whom fri 
Who feels stern justice, in his 1 
w A persecuting fiend heneath ai 
Authority ! unfeeling power 
Whose iron heart can coldly d 
^^ The debtor, dragg'd from plea 

\ i^H To sicken in the dungeon's glc 

^^^ ^ roight thy ten-or-striking ca 

Profusion's sons alone enthrall 
. ^^ B "t thou canst want with guilt 

R i|H Thy bonds the man of nrtuout 

Driven by malicious fate withit 
How samge are thy stem de< 
Thy cruel minister I see 
A weak, laborious victim seize. 
By worth entitled to be free ! 
Behold, in the afflicting strife. 
The faithful partner of his life 
In vain thy ruthless servant co 



E'en Dowherreara, fromfonJneMhred, 
See the loit partner of Iier fxilbrui bed 
Drop, in that mord'rous scene, hU pale, expiring head. 

Take comfort^et in theie keen pains. 
Fond moutner! check Ihy guriiing tears ! 

TboK perih which thj fuucj fears : 

No more coulagpoD'a baleful brealh 

Speaks it (he hideous care of death : 

HowAHD has planted lafel; there; 

Pure minislerof iighl! his heayenly care 

Has purg'd the damp of death from that polluted e^. 

Nature ! on thy maternal breast 
Forever be his worth eograted ! 



Nori 



il has sc 
I alone. 



[larent ! this thy guardian own ! 
His arm defends a dearer slare i 
■Woman, tliy darling ! 'tis his pride to save* 
From evils that surpass the horrors of the grave. 

Ye sprightly nymphi, by fortune nunt, 
"Who sport in joy's unclouded air. 
Nor see the distant storms, that burst 
In rain on the humble fair ; 
Ye know not lo what bitter smart 
A kindred form, a kindred heart. 
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Is often doom^d^ in lifers low vale^ 
Where frantic fears the simple mind assaili 
And fierce afflictions press, and friends and fortune 
fail. .j 

See yon sweet rustic, di*ownM in tears ! { 

It is not guilt — His misery's flood, i 

While dire suspicion's charge she hears 
Of shedding infant, filial hlood : 
Nature's fond dupe ! hut not her foe ! 
That form, that face, the falsehood show :— 
Yet law exacts her stern demand ; 
She bids the dungeon's grating doors expand. 
And the young captive faints beneath the gaoler's hand. 

Ah, ruffian ! cease thy savage aim ! 
She cannot 'scape thy harsh control : 
Shall iron load that tender frame. 
And enter that.too yielding soul ?— 
Unfeeling wretch ! of basest mind ! 
To misery deaf, to beauty blind ! 
1 see thy victim vainly plead ; 
For the worst fiend of hell's malignant breed, 
Extortion, grins applause, and prompts thy ruthless 
deed. 

WHh bnital force, and ribbald jest. 
Thy manacles I see thee shake ; 
Mocking the merciful request 
That modesty and justice make; 
E'en nature's shriek, with anguish strong. 
Fails to suspend the impious wrong; 
Till Howard's hand, with brave disdain. 
Throws far away this execrable chain : 
O, nature, spread his fame through all thy ample reign ! 

His care, exulting Britain found 
Here first display 'd, not here confin'd ! 
Ko single tract of earth could bound 
The active virtues of Iiis raindi 
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To all the lands, wherever the tear 

That moum'd the prisoner's wrong severe^ 

Sad pity*s glistening cheek impearl'df 

Eager he steer'd with eyery sail unfurlM, 

A friend to every clime ! a patriot of the world ! 

Ye nations through whose fair domain 
Our flying sons of joy have past. 
By pleasure drivien with loosen'd rein> 
Astonish'd that they flew so fast ! 
How did the heart-improving sight 
Awake your wonder and delight. 
When, in her unexampled ehase. 

Philanthropy outstript keen pleasure*s pace. 

When, with a warmer toul, she ran a nobler raec ! 
Where'er her generous Britain went. 

Princes his supplicants became : 

He seemed the inquiring angel, sent 

To scrutinize their secret shame.* 

Captivity, where he appeared. 

Her languid head with transport reared ; 

And gazing on her godlike guest, 

like those of old, whom heaven's pure servant blest. 

E'en by his shadows seem'd of demons dispossest. 
Amaz'd her foreign children cryTA 

Seeing their patron pass along, 

** O ! who is he, whose daring eye 

Can search into our hidden wrong ? 

What monarch's heaven-directed mind 

With royal bounty unconfin'd, 

* I am credibly iofomed tbat several princes, or, at least, 
persons in authority, requested Mr. Howard not to publish a 
minute account of some prisons, which reflected di^^race on 
their Kovernmeot. 

15 
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Has tempted freedom^s son to ^are 
These perils { searching with an angers care 
Each cell of dire disease^ each cavern of despair V* 

No monarch's word, nor lucre's lust. 
Nor vain ambition^s restless fire, 
Nor ample po\^er, that sacred trust* 
His life-diffusing toils inspire : 
Roused by no voice, save that whose cries 
Internal bid the soul arise 
From joys, that only seem to bless. 
From low pursuits which little minds possess. 
To jiature^s noblest aim, the succour of distress ! 

Taught by that God, in mercy's robe, 
"Who his •clestial thi'one resigf^ed. 
To free the prison of the globe 
From vice, the oppressor of the mind. 
For thee, of misery's rights bereft. 
For thee, captivity ! he left 
Inviting ease, who, in her bower. 
Bade him with smiles enjoy the golden hour. 
While fortune deck'd his board with pleasure's festjpve 
flower. 
"Wliile to thy virtue's utmost scope 
I boldly strive my aim lo raise 
As high as mortal hand may hope 
To shoot the glittering shaft of praise; 
Say! Howard, say ! what may the muse, 
W hose melting eye thy merit views, 
What guerdon may her love design ? 
What may she ask for thee, from power divine. 
Above the rich rewards which are already thine ? 

Sweet is the joy when science flings 
Her light on philosophic thought ; 
When genius, M'ith keen ardour, springs 
To clasp the lovely truth he sought : 
Sweet is the joy, when rapture's fire 
jFIowb from the spirit of Uve \>f re •, 
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When liberty and \4rtue rcfU 

Spring tides of fancy o'er the poef 8 soul, 

That waft his flying bark through seas above the pole. 

Sweet the delight, when the gaird heart 
Feels consolation's lenient hand 
Bind up the wound from fortune's dart, 
"With friendship's life supporting band 2 
And sweeter still, and far above 
These fainter joys, when purest love 
The soul his willing captive keeps ! 
When he in bliss the melting spirit steeps. 
Who drops delicious tears, and wonders that he weeps! 

But not the brightest joy which arts, 
In floods of mental light, bestow ; 
lii^or what firm friendship's zeal imparts, 
Blest antidote of bitterest wo ! 
Nor those that love's sweet hours di^ense^ 
Can equal the extatic sense. 
When, swelling to a fond excess. 

The grateful praises of relievM distress. 

Re-echoed through the heart, the soul of bounty bleta; 
These transports, in no common state> 

Supremely pure, sublimely strong, 

Above the reach of envious fate. 

Blest Howard ! these to thee belong : 

While years increadng o'er thee roll, 

Liong may this sunshine of the soul 

New vigour to thy frame convey ! 

Its radiance through thy noon of life display. 

And with serenest light adorn thy closing day ! 
And when the power, who joys tosave^ 

Proclaims the guilt of earth forgiven ; 

And calls the prisoners of the grave 

To all the liberty of heaven ; 

In that bright day, whose wonders blind 

The eye of the astonished mind; 
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When lifers glad angel shaU resume 

His ancient sway, annoance to death hit dooniy 

And from existence drive that tyrant of the torah. 

In that hlest hour, when seraphs sing 
The triumps gain'd in human strife s 
And to their new associates brii^ 
The wreaths of everlasting life : 
May^st thou, in glory's hallow«d blaze. 
Approach the eternal fount of praise. 
With those who lead the angelic van. 
Those pure adherents to their Saviour^s plan. 
Who liv^d but to relieye the miseries of man. 



APPENDIX. 



[From Clarke's Travels in Tartary,&c.j 

LET me now, therefore, direct the reader's att^- 
tion to a more interesting subject; to a narrative of the 
last days, the death, and burial of the benevolent How* 
ard ; who, with a character forcibly opposed to that of 
Potemkin, also terminated a glorious career at Cher- 
son. Mysterious Providence, by events always remote 
from human foi:esight, had wonderfully destined that 
these two men, celebrated in their lives by the most 
contrasted deeds, should be interred nearly upon the 
same spot. It is not within the reach uf possibility to 
bring together, ade by ade, two individuals more re« 
markably characterized by every oppoate qualifica* 
tion; as if the hand of destiny had directed two per- 
sons, in whom were exemplified the extremes of vice 
and virtue, to one common spot, in order that the con« 
trast might remain a lesson for mankind. Potemkin, 
bloated and pampered by every vice, after a path 
through life stained with blood and crimes, at last the 
victim of his own selfish excesses; Howard, a volun- 
tary exile, enduring the severest privation for the 
benefit of his fellow creatures, and labouring^ even to 
his latest breath, in the exercise of every social virtue. 

The particulars of Mr. Howard's death were com- 
municated to me by his two friends. Admiral Mord« 
vinof, then Chief Admiral of the Black Sea fleet, and 
Admiral Priestman, an English officer in the Ruadan 

Iff* 
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service ; both of whom were eyewitnesses of his last 
moments. He had been entreated to visit a ladj about 
twenty -four miles* from Cberson, who was dangerously 
ill. iS^r. Howard objected, alleging^ that he aeted only 
as physician to the poor; but hearing of her imminent 
danger, he afterwards yielded to the persuasion of 
Admiral Mordvinof, and went to see her. After ha* 
Ting prescribed that which he deemed proper to be 
administered, he returned, leaving directions with her 
family to send for him again if she got better; but 
adding, that if, as he much feared, she should prove 
worae, it would be to no purpose. Some time after 
his return to Cherson, a letter arrived, stating that the 
lady was better, and begging that he would come with- 
out loss of time. When he examined the date, he per- 
ceived that the letter, by some unaccountable delay, 
had been eight days in getting to his hands Upon this 
he resolved to go with dl possible expedition. The 
weather was extremely tempestuous, and very cold, it 
being late in the year, and the rain fell in torrents. In 
his impatience to set out, a conveyance not being im- 
mediately ready, he mounted an old dray horse, used 
in \dmiral Mordvinof*s family to carry water, and 
thus proceeded to visit his patient- Upon his arrival 
he found the lady dying ; tills, added to the fatigue of 
the journey, affected him so much that it brought on a 
fever. His clothes, at the same time, had been wet 
through ; but he attributed his fever entirety to another 
cause. Having administered something to bis patient to 
excite perspiration, as soon as the symptoms of it ap- 
peared, he put his hands beneath the bedclothes to feel 
her pulse, that she might not be chilled by removing 
ihem, and believed that her fever was thus commiuu- 

• ThIrfy-fiTe yeret*. 
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cated to 1dm. After thb painful j6uriiey Mr. Howard 
returned to Cherson, and the lady died. 

It had been almost his daily custom, at a certain 
hour, to Tislt Admiral Priestman; when, with his 
usual attention to regularity, he would place his watch 
on the table, and pass exactly an hour with him in con- 
versation. The admiral, finding that he failed in his 
usual visits, went to see him, and found him weak and 
ill, sitting before a stove in his bedroom. Having in- 
quired after his health, Mr, Howard replied that his 
end was approaching very fast : that he had several 
things to say to his friend, and thanked him for having 
called* Tine admiral finding him in such a melancholy 
mood, endeavoured to turn the conversation, imagin- 
ing the whole might be merely the result of low spi- 
rits ; but Mr. Howard soon assured him it was other- 
wise ; and added, ** Priestman^ you style this a very 
dull conversation, and endeavour to divert my mind 
from dwelling upon death ; but I entertain very different 
sentiments. Death has no terrors for me ; it is an event 
I always look to with cheerfulness, if not with pleasure ; 
and be assured the subject of it is to me more grateful 
than any other. I am well aware I have but a short time 
to live ; my mode of life has rendered it impossible 
that I should get rid of this fever ; if I had lived asyoa 
do, eating heartily of animal food, and drinking wine, I 
might, perhaps, by diminishing my diet, be able to sub- 
due it. But how can such a man as I am lower his 
diet, who has been accustomed for years to exist on 
vegetables and water, a little bread and a little tea; I 
have no method of lowering my nourishment, and, 
therefore, I must die. It is such jolly fellows as yon, 
Priestman, who get over these fevers." Then, turning 
the subject, he spoke of his funeral ; and cheerfully 
gave directions conoemiog the maimer in which he 
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^e^tmld be buried* *' There is a spot," said he, " near 
the viiiage of Dauphigay, which would suit me nieely } 
yoa know it well, for I have often said I should like to 
be buried there ; and let me beg of you, as you value 
your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used at 
my funeral { nw any monument or monumental in* 
icription whatsoever to mark where I am laid ; but lay 
me quietly in the earth, place a 8un«dial oyer my graye, 
and let me be forgotten." Having given these diree* 
tioos, he was very earnest in soliciting that Admiral 
Priestman would lose no time in securing the object of 
his wishes; but go immediately and settle with the 
owner of the land for the place of his iotirment, and 
prepare every thing for his burial. 

The admiral left him upon his melancholy errand| 
Tearing at the same time, as he himself informed me^ 
that the people would believe him crazy, to soUoit a 
burying ground for a man who was then li^ng^ and 
whom no person yet knew to be indisposed. How- 
over, he accomplished Mr. Howard's wishes, and re- 
turned to him with the intelligence: at this his counte- 
nance brightened, a gleam of evident satisfaction eame 
over his face, and he prepared to go to bed. Soon 
after he made his will, leaving as his executor a trusty 
follower, who had lived with him mcure in the capacity 
of a friend than of a servant, and whom he eharged 
with the commitision of bearing his will to England. It 
was not until after he had finished his will that any 
symptoms of delirium appeared. Admiral Priestman, 
who had left him for a short time, returned and found 
him sitting up in his bed, adding what he believed to 
be a codicil to his will; but this consisted a£ several 
unconnected words, the chief part of which were ille- 
gible, and all without any meaning. This strange 
composition he desired Admiral Priestman to witness 
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And sign ; and, in order to please him, tlie admiral 
consented ; but wrote his name, as he Uuntly said, in 
Russian cliaraeters, lest any of his friends in England, 
reading his signature to such a codicil, should think he 
was also delirious. After Mr. Howard had made what 
he conceived to be an addition to his will, he became 
more composed. A letter was brought to him from 
England, containing intelligence of the improved state 
of his son's health ; stating the manner in which he 
passed his time in the country, and giving great reason 
to hope that he would recover from the disorder with 
which he was afHicted.* His servant read this letter 
aloud; and, when he had concluded, Mr. Howard 
turned bis head towards him saying, " Is not this com* 
fort for a dying father ?*' He expressed great repug* 
nance against being buried according to the rites of the 
Greek church; and begging Admiral Priestman to 
prevent any interference with his interment on the part 
of the Russian priests, made him also promise that he 
would read the service of the church of England over 
his grave, and bury him in all respeots according to 
the forms of his country. Soon after this last request 
he ceased to speak. Admiral Mordvinof came in and 
found him dying \evy fast. They had in vain besought 
him to allow a physician to be sent for; but Admiral 
Mordvinof renewing this solicitation with great ear- 
nestness, Mr. Howard assented by nodding his head. 
The physician came, but was too late to be of any ser- 
vice. A rattling in the throat had commenced ; and 
the physician administered what is called the musk 
draught, a medicine used only in Russia, in the last 
extremity. It was given to the patient by Admiral 
Mordvinof, who prevailed on him to swallow a little ; 
iiut he endeavoured to avoid Ijie rest, and gave evident 

* Xr. Ilovard's '^n IalH>Qrecl under an attack of iimnity. 
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signs of disappi'Obation. He was then entirely given 
over ; and shortly after breathed his last 

He had always refused to allow any portrait oi him- 
self to be made ; but after his death Admiral Mordvi- 
nof caused a plaster mould to be formed upon his face, 
which -was sent to Mr. Wilberforce. A cast from this 
mould was in the admiral's possession when we were in 
Cherson, and presented a very striking resemblance of 
his features. 

He was buried near the village of Dauphigny, about 
five versts from Cherson, on the road to Nicholaef, in 
the spot he had himself chosen ; and his friend. Ad- 
miral Pnestman, read the English burial service, ac- 
cording to his desire. The rest of his wishes were 
not exactly fulfilled ; for the concourse of si>ectator» 
were immense, and the order of his funeral was more 
magnificent than would have met witli his approbation. 
It was as follows : 

I. 

The body, 

on a bier, drawn by six horses with trappings. 

2. 
The Priwce of Moldavia, 
in a sumptuous carriage, drawn by six horses, covered 
with scarlet cloth. 

3. 

Admirals Mordvinof aod Priestmaxv, in 

a carriage drawn by six horses. 

4. 

The GENERALS and staff officers of the garrison* 

in their respective carriages. 

5. 

The magistrates and merchants of Cherson, 

in their respective carriages. 

6. 
A large party of cavalrt. 
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7. 
Other persons on horseback. 

8. 

An immense concourse of spectators and people on foot) 

amounting to ttro or three thousand. 

A raoniiment was afterwards erected over him^ 
'w)iich, instead of the sun-dial he had requested, con- 
sisted of a bi'ick pyramid, or obelisk, surrounded by 
stone posts with chains. This, of course, will not long 
survive the general destruction of whatsoever is inte- 
resting in the country. The posts and chains began to 
disappear before our arrival ; and, when Mr. Heber 
visited the spot, not a vestige of them was to be seen; " 
there remained only the obelisk, in the midst of a bleak 
and desolate plain, before which a couple of dogs were 
knawing the bones of a dead horse, whose putrifying 
carcass added to the disgust and horror of the scene* 
A circumstance came to our knowledge before we left 
Russia concerning Howard's remains, which it is pain- 
fal to relate ; namely that Count Vincent Potocki, a Po- 
lish nobleman of the highest taste and talents, whose 
magnificent library and museum would do honour to 
any country, through a mistaken design of testifying . 
his respect for the memory of Howard, had signified 
his intention of taking up tlie body, that it might be 
conveyed to his country seat, where a sumptuous • 
monument has been prepared for its reception, upon ,' 
a small island in the midst of a lake. His countess, be- 
ing a romantic lady, wishes to have an annual jHe con- 
secrated to benevolence ; at which the nymphs of the 
country are to attend, and strew the place with flow- 
ers. This design is so contrary to the earnest request 
of Mr. Howard, and, at the same time, so derogatoiy 
to the dignity due to his remains, that every friend to 
ftis memory will join in wiirining it may never be fu1» 
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fillecl. Count Potocki was absent during tlie time we 
remained in that pai*t of the world, or we should ha?e 
Tentured to remonstrate; we could only, therefore, 
intrust our petitions to a third person, who promised 
to convey them to him after our departure. 

The distance from Cherson to Nicholaef is only 
ttxty-two yersts, or rather more than forty-one miles. 
At the distance of five rersts from the former place, 
tlie road passes close to the tomb ef Howard. It may \ 
be supposed we did not halt with indifference to view 
the hallowed spot. *' To abstract die mind from all 
local emotion would be impossible if it were endeavour- 
oCd, and it would be foolish if it were possible. What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses i what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or the future, ppedo- 
minate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
iliinking beings. Far be from me, and from my 
friends, that frigid philosophy which might conduct us 
indifferent or unmoved over any ground that has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or. virtue." So 
spake the sage, in words never to be forgotten ; unen- 
vied be the man who has not felt their force ; lamented 
lie who does not know their author ! 
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